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SOrINS SERGEANT. Ay PORGODIEN CRITIC. OF 
DESCARTES"AND: LOCKE 


ERHAPS there are few names in the history of 

philosophy as little known as that of John Sergeant. 
His thought is well buried in that tomb marked the 
Seventeenth Century. It is not because of the originality 
of his thought that I resurrect him, but rather with the 
hope that his criticism of Descartes and Locke will aid in 
piecing together the mosaic of philosophical thought. 

My attention was first directed to him by the appendix 
to G. A. Johnston’s The Development of Berkeley's Philos- 
ophy. Dr. Johnston calls him “the critic of Locke and 
precursor of Berkeley” and describes his chief work, Solid 
Philosophy, as “packed with passages, often indeed prolix 
and inept, but frequently terse, incisive and suggestive, 
which deserve the close attention of all students of Locke 
and Berkeley.” And in regard to his direct influence on 
Berkeley Dr. Johnston writes, ““Now, it is possible, | would 
suggest, that Berkeley was influenced to introduce the 
term notion in a specialized sense by John Sergeant the 
only philosopher of the period with whose work he was 
acquainted.”” 

Dr. Johnston’s comments stimulated me to investigate 
the life and work of this person of the 17th century. In 

1Jt is difficult to understand how Dr. Johnston can think that Sergeant was the only phi- 
losopher of the period with whose work Berkeley was acquainted. Moreover, it is worth 
BO AW de! Gourtopin olen, ch. 4, G Reeacn Opioch, Clarendon. Press 1001, Voli 1, b.o¥4i 
“TI say not with J. S. that we see solids, I reject his ‘solid philosophy’—solidity being only 


perceived by touch.’? This passage, in which “J. S.” refers to John Sergeant, reveals a 
strange misunderstanding of his Solid Philosophy. 
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the course of this investigation I found that Locke had 
owned and annotated a copy of the Solid Philosophy, which 
was a criticism of the Essay. This copy I was fortunate 
enough to find, after a long search, at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. It had been purchased by the college librarian 
at an auction at Sotheby’s from the James Crossley Collec- 
tion, and bears the following note on its fly leaf: 


“This book came from the United Libraries of John Locke and his 
Nephew Lord Chanceleor King. The MSS. Notes, which are many 
and very curious, are the Autograph of John Locke and form a most 
desirable Memorial of that great philosopher. The Book itself was 
written by John Sergeant, a Roman Catholic Priest, of whom an ac- 
count will be found in Dodd’s Catholic Church History Vol. 3, and 
Wood’s Athenae. 

J.. ©, 1845" 


[The initials J. C. here stand for James Crossley. ] 

The book contains about one hundred and fifty marginal 
annotations, most of which are in the third person. Fre- 
quently, however, Locke forgets to use this formal mode 
of expression and reverts to the more personal “TI” and 
“me.” Obviously the book was carefully read by Locke, 
particularly its later portions. Even the Errata are 
scrutinized and minutely checked with twenty-seven page 
and line references on the inside back cover. These anno- 
tations must be some of the very few unpublished writings 
of Locke. It is my intention before long to make them 
generally available. 

As respects the life and work of John Sergeant, I have 
been able to find the following facts. He was born at 
Barrow-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire, either in the year 
1622 or in 1623. His father, William Sergeant, was a 
yeoman of very modest means. The boy was educated at 
the near-by village of Barton, under a Mr. Rawson. His 
intellectual talents showed themselves early, and we find 
him at the age of sixteen prepared for Cambridge. He 
entered St. John’s College as a subsizar. (A_ subsizar 
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was a member of the college of lower rank than a sizar. 
A sizar at Cambridge in those days was one who, hav- 
ing passed an examination, was exempted from paying 
for food and tuition and paid but very little for his lodg- 
ing. Sizars were employed in waiting on the table—the 
name probably originated from the distribution of size or 
provender.) He studied philosophy for five years and re- 
ceived a B. A. degree. Then, when Dr. Morton,’ the 
Bishop of Durham, and a patron of St. Johns, sought a 
secretary, Sergeant was recommended by the college on 
account of his superior talents. 

The good bishop was an ardent Anglican contro- 
versialist and—if we may believe the Very Reverend Canon 
William Croft in his Historical Account of Lisbon College 
—he was quite unscrupulous in the use of garbled verse and 
spurious line from Holy Writ when seeking a dialectical 
victory over anadversary. It was one of Sergeant’s duties 
as secretary to compose the polemics. For a time Sergeant 
dissembled his uneasiness, but gradually, as the contro- 
versy became more heated, he became more suspicious of 
the tactics employed. Among those in the Bishop’s 
household was a young man by the name of Matthews; he 
was a former Papist, indeed, an alumnus of the English 
College of Rome. To the young apostate Sergeant com- 
municated his doubts as to the good faith of Bishop Mor- 
ton. Matthews, whose more or less recently adopted 
Protestantism had begun to waver, showed no surprise at 
the methods indulged in because he felt that the falsity 
of the Protestant position could be supported only by men- 
dacity. He suggested that Sergeant go to the Rev. Dr. 
Gage for advice, and Sergeant’s conferences with this 
Roman clergyman resulted in the conversion to the Church 
of Rome of himself as well as of his friend Dr. Godden, 


2 Thomas Morton (1564-1659), Bishop of Chester, of Litchfield, and Durham, was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and became one of the most famous ecclesiastics of the time. 
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who afterwards became President of Lisbon College. 
Commenting on this rescue from perdition, the College 
Annals observed, ‘““Thus did God by means of one sheep 
which had determined to perish, conduct two others to his 
Fold.” 

Accompanied by Godden, Sergeant went to the English 
College at Lisbon. Here he came under the influence of 
Thomas White.? On March 12, 1650, he was ordained 
priest. In 1651, he became Master of Humanities; in 
1652, Procurator, and later in the same year, Prefect of 
Studies. 

We can learn something of the characteristics of the 
man at this period from a comparison made of him with 
Godden by Dr. Russell, Bishop of Vizen (Portugal), as 
quoted by Canon Croft in his Historical Account of Lis- 
bon College: 


“In their temper and genius there was little resemblance. In 
Sergeant appeared a lively imagination; in Godden imagination temp- 
ered by accurate judgment. In Poetry and the Belles Lettres, in every 
kind of verse as well as in prose, Sergeant displayed a jocular and 
happy dexterity. Godden, with equal abilities for every species of liter- 
ature, was in his Humanity studies more than a match for all his com- 
panions, in those of Philosophy and Theology decidedly their superior. 
Sergeant, dissatisfied with the beaten track of Aristotelian Philosophy 
in which, with a multitude of occult qualities, almost everything is 
problematically disputed upon, anxiously sought after certainty, and 
gave to the Philosophers of our own times the most assiduous perusal. 
Godden observed a different conduct, and humbly embracing that occu- 
pation which God gave to man, rested in the opinion that Philosophical 
enquiries should be pursued only as far as Christian Philosophy minis- 
ters to true Theology and the Mysteries of Faith. During their resi- 
dence at College, nothing appeared in the conduct of Sergeant that 
merited reproof; in Godden nothing but what merited esteem, nothing 
but what merited admiration. The virtues necessary to form the Apos- 
tolic Missionary were not deficient in Sergeant: in Godden they were 
eminently conspicuous. After their admission to Holy Orders and the 
Priesthood, in both was observed the same tenor of conduct, the same 
piety, the same obedience to Superiors: unless perhaps the zeal of 
®’ White, Thomas (1593-1676). Philosopher and controversialist, who wrote under the 

pseudonyms of Albius, Anglus, and Blacloe or Blacklaw. Educated at English College of St. 


Omer, and at Valladolid, and Douay. On retiring from academic life he settled in London and 
spent most of his time in literary activity. 
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Sergeant for the salvation of souls was distinguished for its vehemence : 
that of Godden for its prudence. The temper of the former was some- 
times warm and impetuous: that of the latter ever mild and sedate.” 


In 1653 Sergeant returned to England to do mission- 
ary work. At this time he converted his relatives and 
friends. The next year he returned to Lisbon to re- 
sume his position as Procurator and Prefect of Studies. In 
1655 he was appointed Professor of Philosophy. But 
again he is returned to London on business of the chapter. 
The Catholic controversy was at a white heat, and he was 
eagerly welcomed into a fray which we can believe he ac- 
cepted with no little joy. He must have been a figure of 
great importance, for the most learned men of the Estab- 
lished Church entered the lists against him. To mention 
a few: Taylor’, Stillingfleet’, Tillotson’, Whitby’, Pierce’, 
Tenison’. 


* Taylor, Jeremy, D.D. (1613-1667). Bishop of Down and Connor. 

One of his biographers describes him as having “the good humor of a gentleman, the elo- 
quence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a schoolman, the profoundness of a 
philosopher, the wisdom of a chancellor, the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, and 
the piety of a saint.’’ He took an extremely active part in the religious and political turmoil of 
his time. His most famous works were, ‘‘Liberty of Prophesying,” ‘‘Rules and Exercises of 
Holy Living,’’ and ‘‘Rules and Exercises of Holy Dying.” 


5 Stillingfleet, Edward. (1635-1699). Bishop of Worcester. Educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

He was a friend of Pepys and of Matthew Henry and was requested by Charles II, as a 
moderate man, to argue with Wm. Penn. According to the Dictionary of National Biography, 
“<“Ffis literary and controversial ability was prodigious,’ and Wood relates that ‘Hobbes of 
Malmsbury had a great respect for him and when he lived in Westminster he would often visit 
him and they would wrangle, squabble, and scold like young sophisters.’ (Anthenae Oxon.)”’ 

Like Sergeant, many Protestants engaged with him upon controversial topics, and he had 
several secular and regular clergy of his own communion who attacked his works with great fury. 
His books against the Socinians and Romanists were extremely popular, 

He engaged in a controversy with Locke on the doctrine of the Trinity, which he believed 
was impugned by some passages in the Essay on Human Understanding. He published three 
pamphlets on the subject (1696-7) each of which was answered by Locke. 

No bishop of his day was more prominent or more famous than Stillingfleet, but the repu- 
tation which his remarkable industry, wide knowledge, and popular gifts gave him among his con- 
temporaries was not enduring. Although the publication of his complete works did not enhance 
his fame, his power as a writer and the accuracy of his historical and antiquarian knowledge 
are unquestionable. 

® Tillotson, John. (1630-1694). Archbishop of Canterbury. Educated at Clare College, 
Cambridge. 
oi EY Daniel. (1638-1729). Polemical divine and commentator. Educated at Trinity, 

ord. 

‘He came out as a writer, or rather compiler, against Roman Catholic doctrine, attacking 
Hugh Paulinus or Serenus Cressy, D.D. He was answered by John Sergeant, to whom he replied 
in 1666. 

8 Pierce, Thomas. (1622-1691). Controversialist. Educated at Magdalen, Oxford and 
later president of that college, a position which he resigned under pressure. 

The learning and controversial abilities of Pierce are undoubted, and he was a stout 
champion of the doctrine of his church. 

® Tenison, Thomas. (1636-1715). Archbishop of Canterbury. Educated at Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge. 

Swift once spoke of him as ‘a very dull man who had a horror of anything like levity 
in the clergy, especially of whist,’’? and again in summing up his character Swift said that ‘“‘he 
was hot and heavy, like a tailor’s goose.’ 
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This long theological controversy does not particularly 
interest us. Sergeant indulged in it up to the time of his 
death and gives a review of it in a manuscript written in 
1700 and dedicated to Lord Perth. The original of this 
manuscript is to be found in St. John’s College Library. 
It was not edited until 1816 when Dr. John Kirk published 
it in ‘““Catholicon” (a church magazine that had a short 
life in the early nineteenth century) under the title “The 
Literary Life of the Rev. John Sergeant.” It is regret- 
table that this literary diary does not give us more infor- 
mation as to the development of the author’s philosophical 
thought and the influence of his contemporaries. It con- 
tains practically nothing of this character. Nevertheless 
it is not without certain rare bits. For example, Dr. Pierce, 
Master of Magdalen College, Oxford, aiming a blow at 
the Catholic faith, had preached and printed a sermon en- 
titled ‘“The Primitive Rule of Reformation.” His text was, 
“From the beginning it was not so.” Sergeant describes 
the situation thus: 

“T ridicul’d him very pleasantly which made him much laughed at 

by his own party: nay, he, having out of covetousness, turn’d the college 

bowling-green into a turnip garden, the very boyes of his own college 

scatter’d up and down this lampoon, alledging to the text of his sermon 

‘where bowls did run, now turnips grow: But from the beginning it 

was not so.’ In a word he was laught at by everybody, and I heard no 

more of him.” 

These more or less inane controversies kept the rev- 
erend gentleman busy for almost the next forty-five years. 
For those interested in them we append hereto a list of 
the tracts and debates. Sergeant had many of them 
published at his own expense (to the extent of about 800 
pounds). The extreme importance which he attached to 
these controversies can be realized when we learn that, 
even when suffering from the plague, when his physical 
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and mental exhaustion must have been extreme, he worked 
from four to five hours a day at the writing of his refu- 
tations. I interject this graphic and none too savory de- 
scription from The Literary Life. Writing of the sum- 
mer after the plague, Sergeant says: 


“IT was at that time very sick, and a meer skelton, nothing but skin 
and bone: the occassion of which was this. The summer before re- 
ceiving letters out of London that Mr. Lugar, who look’d to the in- 
fected persons, was dead of the plague. Dr. Godden, my best friend, 
shut up, his mother being sick of the epidemical disease, and not one 
more of our brethren in town, I thot it became me at that juncture, being 
then Secretary of the Chapter, to look after that charitable concern. So 
trusting in God’s Providence, I came out of the fresh air into London. 
The news met me in Stretham, 3 miles off London Bridge, that the 
plague bill for that week, which came out the very day, was 8279, which 
was the greatest of all the rest. I visited the sick, assisted and com- 
forted my friend, writ my letters to our Chapter-officers in the country, 
to send some one up to assist and convert the sick. Five were offer’d 
me: as soon as one of them came up, I thought of retyring. But I had so 
drencht myself with hot plague-water to preserve me from the plague, 
besides a quart of sack every day with chochineal, angelica-water 
(which was then our ordinary drink) and aqua mirabilis, that tho I 
scapt the plague, yet I brought my abstemious stomach, never used to 
drink hot liquors, to such an inflamed heat, that all my meat turned 
yellow after 4 or 5 hours, and black the next day: so that I had no di- 
gestion, except the two first after eating: which past, I could not have 
lived, had I not vomited up the rest. I could not sleep on nights, but 
only in the morning. I eat at eleven, vomited at one, and then slept 
again for an hour. Then for 3 hours after I was pretty well, have got 
some sustenance, discharge the noxious remnants, and got some rest.” 


It would be of little significance or interest to relate 
the charges of heterodoxy brought against Sergeant by 
Archbishop Talbot, the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. 
These arose over Sergeant’s pamphlet, Sure Footing in 
Christiamty, or Rational Discourses on the Rule of Faith 
(1665), and resulted in trials at Paris and Rome. Nor 
need we more than mention Sergeant’s connection with 
the Oates Plot, when, through rashness of temper, he en- 
tered into communication with the Privy Council and laid 
before that body certain proposals respecting priests of 
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England. During this strenuous period Sergeant assumed 
the disguise of a physician, and under the names of Dodd, 
Holland, and Smith he escaped arrest. 

Sergeant was a member of a coterie of eminent Cath- 
olic writers which included such people as John Austin, 
Thomas Blount, John Caryll, Richard Crashaw, Christo- 
pher Davenport, John Dryden, Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
Richard Flecknoe. Some philosophers develop their spec- 
ulations late, others early. Sergeant evidently belongs to 
the former class, for his first work of philosophical im- 
portance, The Method To Science, appeared in 1696 when 
he was seventy-three. Perhaps this tardy development 
might have been due to his excessive interest in purely 
theological dispute. The Method of Science was dedi- 
cated to “the Learned Students of Both our Universities,” 
and its aim was to find a method for philosophy that is 
equivalent to the methods of mathematics. As such it is 
just another expression of the philosophical ideal of the 
seventeenth century. The book did not cause much of a 
stir. It was directed for the most part against the Carte- 
sians of the time and particularly against M. Le Grand. 

Robert Adamson in his A Short History of Logic (pp. 
305-6) reviews it as follows: 

“This curious book contains much interesting matter. Sergeant 
regards inference as ‘the establishment of identity between ex- 
tremes by identity with the middle’ (p. 227): rejects the second and 
third figures, and indeed figures at all (p. 233): reduces all modes 
of inference, hypothetical and others, to one type (p. 144-45) and 
concludes with that which is an inevitable consequence of this doctrine, 
viz., that knowledge of one fact in nature implies knowledge of all 
nature (p. 269). Much modern criticism of plurality of causes is 
anticipated as indeed it rests on the same abstract conception of identi- 
ty. If the whole universe be the cause of any one moment, it is per- 
fectly clear that ‘plurality of causes’ is a contradiction in terms: but 
so, for that matter, would cause be under a like condition: the uni- 


verse is the universe: things are what they are: our thinking is 
ultimately an incessant reiteration of the same, A, A, A. Sergeant is 
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acute enough to see what many modern critics have not perceived, that 
the notion of change is endangered by such an abstract principle.” 


This recognition by Adamson is one of the few refer- 
ences to Sergeant on the part of subsequent philosophical 
writers. The histories have generally neglected him. 

It might occur to one reading The Method to Science 
to consider to what extent Sergeant was indebted to Locke 
for at least certain suggestions. In the preface to his Solid 
Philosophy (1698) which was published one year after 
The Method and almost eight years after Locke’s Essays 
we find Sergeant delivering himself in this manner: 


“When I had near finished my Method, I gave a cursory look over 
Mr. Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding; and I hop’d to 
light on some places, which gave me a high Esteem for it: insomuch 
that I began to conceive some hopes that his ingenious thoughts might 
with some alterations, be reconcil’d to True Philosophy: For, I was at 
that time far from intending to make any Reflexions upon it but highly 
extoll’d it where ever I came; judging of the whole, by the Scantlings 
I had seen of it (as it were) accidentally. But, the last September 
setting myself to take a nearer and fuller View of the whole Book, I 
quite lost the Hopes, I had gladly entertained formerly, of According it 
with Philosophical Principles; and became much concern’d, that so 
Excellent a Wit should be half lost to the Commonwealth of Learning, 
by lighting unfortunately into such an Unaccountable Method. For, I 
saw evidently, that (besides the Oddness of the Way he took) his Fancy, 
the Vivacity of which was very Extraordinary, had, in very many par- 
ticulars, got such an Ascendent over his Reason, that, as he was Scep- 
tical in divers Things which were Clearest Truths, so he seem’d in very 
many others to be Positive, the Contrary to which was plainly De- 
monstrable, and in a manner Self-evident. I was heartily sorry, I say, 
to see so considerable a Writer, whose comprehensive Genius, and Clear 
Expression, would have made Truth Irresistible, had he taken her part, 
mis-led so strangely as to take Fancies for Realities: and to think that 
Philosophy, which is the Knowledge of Things, consisted in a perpetual 
Contemplation of Empty Ideas, or Resemblances.” 


Later, on page 324, Sergeant remarks: 


“Tis not in this occasion only but in divers others, tho I have 
not always noted them that Mr. Locke and myself have, without de- 
signed Confederacy agreed in positions of great Moment.” 


Locke, for his part, wrote as follows in the margin of his 
own copy of Solid Philosophy: 
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“Yes, it is easily observable in his book which was published 

6 or 7 years after Mr. Locke’s that it has many things in it very 

conformable to what Mr. Locke had published soe long before.” 

Neither of the good gentlemen are too modest in their 
claims but it seems a bit unusual, considering the popularity 
of the Essay, that Sergeant had not read it until almost 
finishing his Method. It is evident that Locke thinks he 
worked over it and borrowed certain portions while later 
denying any “design’d confederacy.” 

Sergeant’s ardor for theological controversy was in due 
course superseded by a zeal for philosophical dispute. Ac- 
customed to the lists of the mighty he launched out with 
his Solid Philosophy against the philosophical leader of 
his time. Even for a man twenty-five years younger the 
writing in long hand of a book of such length would itself 
be more than an ordinary task, and Sergeant was seventy- 
five. He had evidently studied Locke’s Essay carefully 
line by line, and while he frequently shows a stubborn mis- 
understanding of it, yet on page after page of criticism he 
seeks to goad his subject to battle. That such a battle was 
not forthcoming must have been a bitter blow to him. Con- 
viction that the Essay had been demolished must have been 
but small reward to one of Sergeant’s temperament. The 
sting of complete neglect is keen to a person seeking public 
recognition and support. Moreover Sergeant was a wit- 
ness to the Essay’s increasing popularity. From his Liter- 
ary Life we have this expression of regret: 


“The upshot was, that though this book [Sergeant is here referring 

to his Solid Philosophy] sunke Mr. Locke’s credit very much, yet he 

never replied one word.” 

But if others neglected Sergeant’s accomplishments 
these were not to be unrecognized by himself, as can be 
seen by his own review of the Solid Philosophy in his Lit- 
erary Life. 


“I wanted some particular subject to which I might apply the doc- 
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trine I had delivered in my Method to Science: till lighting casually 
on Mr. Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding, and hearing 
how it spread in the Universities, I saw to my best judgment, that 
Providence put that book into my hands, that I might answer it. Many 
learned writers of the Church of England had opposed it, but yet only 
here and there as occassion light. They had also lookt upon it as a 
subtil train to blow up all religion and accused it of leading to Deism, 
and other strange tenets. I did not, it seems, look so far into it as 
they: but tho’ I did not love to tax ingenious men with what they did 
not palpably and openly assert: I could not but discern that (tho’ it had 
many good things in it) still the whole air of its main parts did so 
manifestly set fancy above reason, that those young wits, who did once 
swallow that doctrin, and had thorowly imbib’d it, would of course 
laugh at all reveal’d religion and account all the mysteries of Christian 
Faith, to be meer nonsense and contradiction. For since these mysteries 
are above our common unelevated reason, they must aportion be much 
more above fancy: and I saw very evidently that this whole way of 
ideas, of which the main of his book consisted, was meerly fantastic. 
This oblig’d me to write a full answer to that whole book as far as it 
needed, and not only to nibble at it here and there, as others had at- 
tempted. Hereupon I writ large reflexions on that treatise of his, at 
once doing him the justice to let pass, and oftentimes commend, what 
was blameless: and with the same impartiality confuting what 
I judg’d dangerous (tho’ remotely) to faith, and injurious to truth, I 
intituled my large book, Solid Philosophy, asserted against the Fancies 
of the Ideists. 

The chief points there treated were the things themselves spirit- 
ually existing in our understanding as its objects, which I proved by 15 
demonstrations: whence follow’d that all the doctrin of ideas was fan- 
tastick; for to what end were similitudes in our minds, the thing itself 
being there. I show’d how and why our soul came into our body, and 
how all our knowledge came into our soul. I explicated the meaning 
of most of the words us’d by philosophers. I compute over and over 
that empty poetry of a vacuum, and of (as he calls it) an incompre- 
hensible inane. I show how unphilosophical it is to put God as Author 
of Nature, not to carry on the course of it orderly, by cause and effect, 
but by voluntary annexing one thing or idea to another. That God’s 
immensity and eternity are not to be explicated by a kind of commen- 
suration to a body and its modes. That measures of time are to be 
taken from the periods or parts of the sun’s motion, and not from the 
running of a train of ideas in our head. That imaginary time, as well 
as imaginary space were meerly fantastick. What infinity is, and how 
we came by the true notion of it. How man is free, and how, prede- 
termin’d by God, he determines himself to action. In what the natural 
notion of virtue consists. That the appearing good in the object, and 
not uneasiness, determines the will. That we know the most common 
notions most easily, and individuals least of all, How we came by a no- 
tion of spiritual natures. What causality is, and what is the principle 
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of individuation. What are the general rules to know the sense of 
words. Whence our notions come to be simple or compound, confused 
or distinct, clear or obscure. How knowledge is definied. How sec- 
ondary qualities made. That ’tis inexplicable, how we come to know 
the things by ideas. General maxims vindicated from Mr. Locke’s un- 
accountable doctrin in disregarding them. How unreasonably Mr. 
Locke confounds corporeal with spiritual, and human with brutal na- 
tures. With what nonsense he denyes general principles. How he is 
utterly out in every tittle concerning judgments, and in thinking we 
must assent upon probabilities: and in his discarding and use of 
syllogisms. That a more firm assent is due to points certainly known 
to be revealed, than to scientifical conclusions. What’s due to reason, 
what to divine revelation. 

How most all error comes by assenting on probabilities. In the 
last place, comes my division and subordination of sciences, making 
way towards my writing metaphysicks. I do not enumerate here Mr. 
Locke’s errors which are very numerous, but only some of the main 
points, in which I confuted him, omitting multitudes of others.” 


In writing of Locke’s critics, W. R. Sorley, in his A 
History of English Philosophy (pp. 125-6), has the fol- 
lowing to say of Sergeant and his Solid Philosophy: 


“Tt consists of two parts: first a number of preliminaries, and then 
a series of reflections on separate portions of the Essay. Sergeant’s 
fundamental contention is against Locke’s view of the idea as the rep- 
resentative or semblance of a reality other than itself. Wiéith ‘idea’ in 
this sense he will have nothing to do; we must beware of ‘phantasms’— 
and of philosophising by fancy instead of by reason. He urges that we 
could never have a right to assert that an idea resembles the reality: 
‘the thing resembled must be known, not only besides the idea, but 
by other means than by it, which can be no way but by the thing itself 
existing in the understanding.’ This he calls ‘notion,’ and a ‘notion is 
the very thing itself existing in the understanding.’ He recognized that 
people will regard this as a paradox, but ‘unless this thesis be as true 
as it is strange, it is impossible any man living should know anything 
at all.’ And therefore he will put the paradox clearly. ‘When I say, 
the glass is in the window, the very glass itself which is in the window 
must be also in my mind.’ But the paradox is lessened when we find 
that ‘the self-same thing may have both a natural and an intellectual 
manner of existing.’ Things existed in the divine understanding before 
they were created, and still exist there: and a similar truth holds of 
the soul which knows anything: it is intellectually that thing. Notion, 
we might therefore say, is the thing known qua intellectual: and the 
question arises whether this intellectual existence or being in the un- 
derstanding means anything more than simply “being known.” Sergeant 
anticipated the objections to the theory of ‘representative’ perception 
made by the realists who criticised Hume: but he did not adopt their 
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theory of immediate perception, nor would he have been content with 

it. Yet his own doctrine does not explain knowledge.” 

Locke’s reading of Sergeant’s refutation of the Essay 
does not lead him to think his credit has been sunk to 
the extent that his adversary believes. For according to 
Fraser in his “Prolegomena,” pp. xliv-xlv of his edition of 
the Essay, Locke wrote to his friend Molyneux as follows: 


“Mr. Sergeant, a Polish priest, whom you must needs have heard 
of has bestowed a thick octavo upon my Essay, and Mr. Norris I hear 
is (again) writing against it. Shall I not be quite slain, think you, 
amongst so many notable combatants, and the Lord knows how many 
more to come?—I do not wonder at the confusedness of Sergeant’s 
notions, or that they should be unintelligible to me: I should have much 
more admired had they been otherwise. I expect nothing from Mr. 
Sergeant but what is abstruse in the highest degree.” 


Criticism of The Method of Science and the Solid Phil- 
osophy was forthcoming, but its source was uncertain and 
its nature at least dubious. In 1698 there appeared in Lon- 
don a pamphlet entitled Dialogue between Mr. Merryman 
and Dr. Chymist. A copy of this curious pamphlet, signed 
T. W., may be found in the British Museum in a collec- 
tion of papers called “Philosophical Tracts.” (This col- 
lection contains such choice bits as a long review of Hobbes’ 
famous attempt to square the circle and the Elogium of Sir 
Isaac Newton by Monsieur Fontenelle.) It seems to be 
impossible to learn who T. W. was, as there were many 
people writing at the time who used these initials. How- 
ever, Sergeant seems to have identified his adversary as 
we learn from the following account in Raillery Defeated 
by Calm Reason: or the new Cartesian Method of Arguing 
and Answering Exposed. 


“But, what Return, do you think was made me for this Fair and Can- 
did Proposal? While I was expecting this Half Sheet of Paper, that 
was to consist of nothing but Calm Reason, and was likely to decide 
the whole Controversie; out comes a Dialogue, in English, under the 
Name of Mr. Merry-man, A-la-mode of our Bartholomew Fair Jack- 
Pudding: stuffed with Ignorance, Impudence, Falsification, Foul- 
mouth’d Railings, Scornful Jeers, and other Scurrilous Language: 
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which for anything I see yet, are all the Cartesian Principles I am to 
expect. The Reader will see how shrewdly he confutes me: For, he 
tells me over and over, I am an Ass, a Rare Fellow, and as Proud as 
Lucifer: That my Writings smell rank of the Fumes of an Intoxi- 
cated Brain. That I am a kind of Devil Incarnate: for, he says, he 
begins to suspect I have a Cloven Foot: and, that nobody, but the 
Devil, set me on Writing: That I run down Piety, Religion, and God 
himself, and forty such Good Morrows. Certainly, by his Description, 
I must have ten Legions in me at least: Yet, the Jest is this: this 
silly Fop, who would pretend great Zeal for Faith, and God’s Honour, 
dares not appear bare-fac’d, to write against such a Monster of 
Wickedness: but keeps a Vizard on, and masks his name under that of 
Merry-man: which we must suppose he does, either because he is 
ashamed and should blush if good Christians knew he took God’s Part 
against Lucifer and his Imps, which is an odd piece of Modesty: or 
else, because under that Disguize he may lye, forge, and say and do 
anything, and yet none challenge him with it, or call him to account. 
He falsifies the Places where he does not quote my Books: and when 
he does, he picks out a Few Words, and concealing the Tenour of the 
Discourse, travesties them to any sense he pleases. He is so impudent 
that, against Matter Of Fact, known openly to great Multitudes, par- 
ticularly, to the Right Reverend the Bishop of Madawra, he objects 
very confidently, that some of my Pieces of Divinity were damn’d 
(that word pleases him, and his Friend mightily) by the Lisbon Doc- 
tors: of which, more anon . . 

Who the Author of Ais Label is, tho he thinks he walks 
in a Mist, is well enough known. He was formerly convicted of sland- 
ering a Pious and virtuous Ecclesiastick: And now, it seems, having 
the Ambition to take the Highest Degree in that Infamous Art of 
Calumney he took this Occasion to Commence Doctor-Libeller. But, 
too much of a Pamphlet so silly and ridiculous, that ’tis below con- 
tempt.” 


Sergeant’s wrath was undoubtedly justified, for T. 
W.’s sarcasm and irony were based on a complete misunder- 
standing of the doctrines against which they were directed. 
The Dialogue is written in a brisk and bantering style, Dr. 
Chymist upholding Sergeant and Mr. Merriman attempt- 
ing to overthrow him. The arguments are largely ad 
hominem but throw a little light on the popular attitude 
towards Sergeant’s two principal philosophical works. 
After eleven pages of more or less idle chatter in which 
Merriman attempts to make light of Sergeant’s grandiose 
claims in his prefaces, we come upon the following: 
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“Dr. Chymist: And I’ll warrant you'll call his Definition of Notion a 
Paradox, for which I can assure you he values himeslf highly: a no- 
tion (says he) is the very thing itself existing in my understanding, 
(and this he says) is so manifestly true, that were it otherwise, it is 
impossible any Man living show’d know anything at all. What do you 
think of this? Solid Philosophy, p. 27, No. 3. 

Merriman: What think I of It? Why I cannot but laugh to see the 
Ass mumble Thistles, tho’ they prick his chops he will be doing with 
them: he tells you he foresaw the World would laugh at him for a 
Man of Paradoxes, at the first view of this Proposition: but for all 
that he was in mighty pain till he was deliver’d of it, tho he were sure 
to be laught at, and he is much in the right of it: for I can assure him, 
he had had as many laughers as have read his Book: Well, I’ll say 
that for him he’s a bold Britain, he sets the world at defiance, let the 
wise men say and think what they will if this Proposition is not true, 
every Mam’s a fool, for ’tis impossible he showd know anything. Give 
me leave Doctor, this is a dangerous Man to live in a Commonwealth, 
a Man can call nothing his own that this Man gets a Notion of. Why, 
if a Man has a pretty Daughter, or a handsome Wife, he no sooner 
gets a Notion of them, but whit they’s gone: he has them himself in 
the twinkling of a Bedstaff. He comes into a Pasture where there are 
Droves of fat Bullocks, Flocks of Sheep, Heards of Swine; why, he 
no sooner sees them, but slap, he sweeps them all away: Show him a 
Gold Watch, a Diamond Ring, a Rope of Pearl, a Purse of Gold, he 
no sooner gets a Notion of them but whipshins, doxions they are all 
gone, he has them all in his possession. And this he thinks may be the 
subject matter of laughter: whatever other have had, I am sure I have 
had my belly full, I have not laugh’d so this seven Years. Bless me: 
That ’tis possible for an Old Man to be so rediculous: I'll tell you 
Doctor, I would have you advise him to set up for a conjurer, I fancy 
he wou’d make a rare one, does he not look something like one? I 
fancy he does? 

Dr. Chymist: (Come you are merry, you are merry, Mr. Merriman: I 
see you have not your name for nothing, why do you think that because 
he has these Real Substantial Things really in his Head, that he carries 
them away with him, and they remain no longer where they were when 
he had his notion of them: No, no, tho’ he has them all really in his 
Head, or Understanding, they still remain where first he conceived a 
Notion of them, he does not carry them away with him, that is a gross 
conception indeed. 

Merriman: Hold a little Doctor, what signifies a notion, if a Man 
does not carry it away with him? Now if these Substantial Bodies 
really remain where They were before his Notion of them, How pos- 
sibly cou’d these Real Substantial Bodies be in his Head! Unless you'll 
say that a Substantial Body can naturally be in a Thousand places at 
the same time, which is as great a Paradox as the other: give me leave 
Doctor to ask you a question. J. S. comes into a Field of Asses, and 
he no sooner sees them but he conceives a Notion of them, he goes 
home having conceived, does he Carry the Asses along with him or no? 
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Or, do they still remain in the Field where he first conceived them? 
Dr. Chymist: Why, they still remain in the Field, tho’ he have a true 
Notion of them. 

Merriman : Very pretty, but how does this stand then with J. S.’s 
Definition of Notion, for Notion (says he) is the very Ass itself, no 
likeness or Idea, but the pure Animal with all its Modes. Now if he 
has carried the Beasts home with him, they are not in the Field: if 
they are still in the Field, it will prove a false conception, and the 
Notion will become Abortive: And then what will become of poor 
J. S. for if he looseth his notion, he loogeth all? If the very Asses are 
not in his Head ’tis Demonstration he has nothing in his Head: and for 
my part I shall never believe they are there, till I hear Him Bray. I 
have heard of some men who have had Maggots and Worms in their 
Heads, and these little Animals deprived them of the use of Reason, 
they were little better than Fools: what must we say then of a Man 
whose Head is filled with Bulls, Bears, and Asses? Is not this a likely 
Man to make Demonstrations, and teach the World the Method to Sci- 
ence and Solid Philosophy ? 

Dr. Chymist: Why Brether Merriman, this is all sham and banter: I 
hate to see a Man of parts run down at this rate without Rime, or Rea- 
son: He produces no less than fifteen Demonstrations to prove his 
Deposition and you fall a laughing and cry ‘tis nonsense: is this a 
rational way of Arguing? 

Merriman: Doctor when a Man tells me that the Moon is made of 
Green Cheese, and that the Starrs are in the Centre of the Earth, that 
every Man walks with his heels upwards, that a Man has not free Will, 
wou’d you have me discourse this man rationally? No, I laugh at him, 
and think he is only fit to be ty’'d up to a Rock and fed with Hay, as 
you would a Horse: but because you desire it, I answer to his first 
Demonstration. When I simply apprehend the Thing, or any Modes or 
Accident of it, this Operation of my Understanding is within my mind 
says J. S.) and compleated there. Solid Phil. P. 29. I grant tt: 
Therefore the Thing apprehended, which is the Object of that Opera- 
tion must be there likewise. I distinguish: The Thing apprehended 
must be there likewise, Apprehensively, Intellectually, or Representively 
I grant him: and this we call an Idea of the Thing: but that the House, 
the City, the Ass, apprehended is Really and Substantially in the Un- 
derstanding, I deny. And now where is his Demonstration, and all his 
other Demonstrations. For they are all built upon this Bottom, and 
the consequence is so extravegantly absur’d, that it deserves no other 
Argument then laughter: But come no more of this, let us to another 
Paradox.” 


Hereupon the essay proceeds to take up some of the 
theological doctrines and at last finishes in this fashion: 
“Dr. Chemist: Well, Merriman: I’m resolved I'll acquaint Mr. S. 


of all you have said of him, and I'll warrant you he’ll give you a Row- 
land for your Oliver. 
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Merriman: Ay do, and spare not Doctor, I have said all this I can as- 
sure you, on purpose that you might tell him: perhaps it might do the 
Man some good. And if he desire to know my Habitation, you may tell 
him also I live next door to Dr. H. If he asks on which side of him; 
Answ. on the Thumb side. If he asks in what street : answ. King-street. 

If where is that King-street; Answ. In High-Holburn. If where is 

High-Holburn: Answ. At the West-end of London. If where is Lon- 

don: answ. About the middle of England. And if where is England: 

in such a part of Europe. If where is Europe? Answ. In the North- 

West part of the Earth. Method to Science p. 92. And thus directed, 

he will not fail of finding out your Humble Servant, Robbin Merriman. 

Dr. Chymist: But why all these Particulars? 

Merriman: Why this is to show you that I am well read in J. S. 

Method to Science. This is his very Direction to find out that Skil- 

ful Dr. H., and so my Noble Doctor, Good Night.’ 

Such criticism was indeed a poor return for the efforts 
of this gentleman of almost eighty who was expecting daily 
that “Half sheet of paper” from the pen of Locke ‘that 
was to consist of nothing but calm reason—.” 

Years seem to have been but a small handicap to Ser- 
geant, for there was yet to appear a third philosophical 
work, in length equal to the Method and to Solid Philos- 
ophy. In 1700, Transnatural Philosophy, or Metaphysicks 
was brought out. As its subtitle shows, this book was 
intended to demonstrate ‘‘the essences and operations of 
all beings whatever,” and “gives the principles to all other 
sciences.” It is apparent that it is the work of a very old 
man—prolix and repetitious, but the book is representa- 
tive of much of the writing of the period. What a satis- 
faction it must have been to Sergeant to have lived to see 
this, his final work, go into a second edition in 1706. 

Worn out by attempts to vindicate his religious faith 
and saddened by the neglect he suffered at the hands of 
those he considered his equals in philosophy, Sergeant died 
in 1707 ‘“‘with his pen in his hand.” 

Non-ultra (1698) is an argument against the Cartesian 
principle that truth is given in clear and distinct perception. 
Sergeant advocates a return to formal logic and the method 
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of the syllogism. He maintains that the plausibility of 
Descartes’ principle of truth lies in the part that “every 
man must grant the Truth of that Proposition as it lies: 
For, who can deny, but that what I see to be True, is 
True?” It is a subordinate rule, however, because per- 
ceptional knowledge is forever subject to error and we have 
no test whereby we may know that what appears to be a 
clear and distinct idea is in fact a truth. This is due to 
the fact that the Cartesians ground their truth in some- 
thing subjective, i.e., an idea and not in the things them- 
selves. . 

Truth for Sergeant is to be found in propositions. The 
universe has been ordered according to Ideas pre-existing 
in the Mind of God. Each part of creation has been fash- 
ioned after these external archetypes. This gives things 
their metaphysical verity and propositions expressing the 
relationship of identity will be the first formal truths. 
These will be self-evident. 

Sergeant attempts to show that all other truths must 
be based upon the Law of Identity. If, he argues, you 
ask a Cartesian how he knows any particular truths he will 
have to say that each idea is distinct from all other ideas 
and has a metaphysical verity and unity peculiar to itself, 
which is equivalent to saying that it is itself, which is an 
identical proposition. In the very principle of Descartes, 
i.e, That which I clearly and distinctly see to be true, is 
true, you have corresponding to each word an idea, each of 
which must be distinct from other ideas. This yields a 
combination of identicals which underlies the rule itself. 

It is maintained by some that Descartes’ famous dictum, 
Cogito ergo sum, enunciates a first principle. Sergeant 
seeks to prove that this is a true and evident consequent, 
even as Dabito ergo sum: Scrobo, Ambulo, Dormio, nay, 
Sommio ergo sum are, and that any consequent must 
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itself rest upon premises that presuppose it. No, Des- 
cartes’ skeptical dissertations which preceded the formu- 
lation of Cogito ergo sum were propositions which presup- 
posed it. There must of necessity, then, have been some 
fundamental principle by which these premises were rele- 
gated to the limbo of doubt. 

It has been contended that identical propositions are 
barren and dry, but Sergeant argues that it is the form of 
statement that makes them so. He cites for example the 
proposition “A Thing is its self.””. This sounds too simple 
to be taken seriously, but stated thus, “Everything is Dis- 
tinct from all other Things,” it would be recognized as a 
sound philosophical principle. Or, again, the statement, 
“What’s more than a Part, is more than a Part,” may be 
restated as “A Whole is more than a Part.” 

Strangely enough Sergeant calls upon Locke to show 
that his assertion regarding the fundamental character of 
identicals is not unusual. To prove his point he refers to 
that well known Section Four, Book Four, Chapter One, in 
which Locke is writing of the first kind of agreement and 
disagreement among our ideas i.e. identity, or diversity. 
“Tt is the first act of the mind, when it has any sentiments 
or ideas at all, to perceive its ideas: and so far as it per- 
ceives them, to know each what it is, and thereby also to 
perceive their difference, and that one is not another.” All 
of which Sergeant asserts is his very principle of truth. 
Trained in the art of controversy, he does not neglect to 
mention Locke’s attack on the utter bareness of the Law 
of Identity which follows in Chapter Eight of the Essay. 
But his years of theological disputation stand him in good 
stead; he makes light of Locke’s keen attack and quotes 
only the italics in the following passage. 


“FIRST, All purely identical propsitions. These obviously and at 
first blush, appear to contain no instruction in them. For when we 
affirm the said term of itself, whether it be barely verbal, or whether it 
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contains any clear and real idea, it shows us nothing but what we must 
certainly know before, whether such a proposition be either made by 
or proposed to us. Indeed that most general one, what is is, may serve 
sometimes to show a man the absurdity he is guilty of, when by cir- 
cumlocution, or equivocal terms, he would in particular instances, deny 
the same thing of itself; because nobody will so openly bid defiance to 
common sense, as to affirm visible and direct contradictions in plain 
words; or if he does, a man is excused if he breaks off any farther 
discourse with him. But, yet J think I may say, that neither that re- 
ceived maxim, nor any other identical proposition, teaches us any thing: 
and though in such kind of propositions, this great and magnified 
maxim, boasted to be the foundation of demonstration, may be, and 
often is made use of to confirm them; yet all it proves amounts to no 
more than this, that the same word may with great certainty be 
affirmed of itself, without any doubt of the truth of any such proposi- 
tion, and let me add also, without any real knowledge.” 


The unquoted parts of the passage would hardly have 
strengthened the case for Sergeant. Sergeant, as con- 
temporary logic has shown, was undoubtedly correct in his 
insistence on the fundamental character of identical propo- 
sitions. Every proposition may be resolved into the basic 
relation of identity. His insistence that this analysis is 
the ground and nature of all truth is quite another matter. 

It is apparent from even a cursory reading of the Non 
Ultra that its grandiose sub-title, “Settling the Rule of 
Truth, and First Principles, upon their deepest grounds’ 
is not established. Our purpose in bringing it to light and 
publishing it after these many years is to illustrate the type 
of criticism a forgotten minor character in the history of 
thought used in his attack on two intellectual leaders, Des- 
cartes and Locke. To give some notion of the scope and 
character of Sergeant’s publications we append also a list 
of them, drawing our information largely from Gillow’s 
Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catholics. 
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Honoured SIR, 
1. I give you many thanks for your kind visit. Had you known how 


welcome it was, I am confident you would have accepted my kind Invita- 
tion, and have gratify’d my Request that you would repeat it often. But 
your exceeding Modesty and Civility, did, it seems, fear that might be a 
trouble, which, I do heartily assure you, was esteem’d by me as a high 
Favour. Of which I thought I could give you no better Testimony, than 
by letting you see that I am not willing that small Scantling of your Con- 
versation you then allow’d me, should be lost. Wherefore, I thought it 
not amiss to give you a Rehearsal of it, as far as my memory reaches at 
such a Distance; and withal, my Sentiments of the several Particulars then 
touch’d upon: what my First Thoughts of them were then, and my Second 
Thoughts since. Not debarring my self the Liberty of adding some 
farther Reflexions that occurr’d to me, while I was writing this paper: 
because the treating of many Things confusedly, ere any one was con- 
cluded, made the Tenour of our Conference Uneven, and Shatter’d. For, 
in Discoursing of Principles, a slow Pace is the Surest; and when Wit is 
too Nimble, it hazards to lame Reason and Judgment, to keep pace with it. 

2. I must confess, Dear Sir, That when I heard you discourse, you 
did it so ingeniously in the Cartesian Way of Wit, which consists in Ex- 
plicating and Doubting, and seems to exclude Proving, that I did not see 
how the Great Cartesius himself could have defended his Doctrine better. 
For, he could not have doubted more scrupulously than you did; nor, I 
think have Explicated himself more ingeniously. You guarded his Doc- 
trine so warily, that it was scarse possible to attack it. Tho’, that I may 
not flatter you, I cannot say you did this by Evidence of any Proposition 
you Advanc’d, but by your ready Exceptions against any thing that Art 
or Nature could oppose; at least taking them as manag’d by one no better 
skill’d than I am. Your Cause seem’d to me, as if it had been secur’d in 
some Castle; made Impregnable, not by means of the Ordinary Methods of 
Fortification, us’d in Lawful War, but, (which is against the Old Laws of 
Arms,) by a kind of Enchantment. Your Bulwarks, Entrenchments and 
Redoubts lay so cunningly hid in your Way of Ideas, that they were al- 
together Invisible: so that the most quick sighted Engineer living could 
not discerne them, or take any sure Aim at them: Much less such a dull 
eye as mine, who, tho’ I bend my Sight as strongly and steadily as I am 
able, yet I cannot, for my Heart, see what kind of Things those Spiritual 
Ideas are. And, which leaves me in a helpless Condition as to that Par- 
ticular, such very Ingenious Cartesians as Mr. Le Grand, who, having 
por’d so long upon them, should be best qualified to inform me what they 
are, gives me no account of them: unless we can think there may be such 
things as are made up of Contradictions, and altogether Chimerical. As 
you may see in the 2d Examen. of my Idee Cartesianoe Expensoe 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30. 

3. Now, Sir, This looks like a kind of Rosycrucianism in Philosophy, 
to build all your Doctrine on Ideas, and yet keep the Secret among your 
selves and conceal from us what those same Ideas are. Indeed, our Doc- 
trine, which makes our Notions, Conceptions, or Simple Apprehensions, to 
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be the very Things objectively in our Understanding, seems very Abstruse 
to those who guide themselves by Fancy, and not by Connexion of Terms; 
in regard it depends on the Manner of Operating proper to Spiritual Na- 
tures; which is above our Common Speculation concerning Natural Sub- 
jects, and is only reachable by those who are well versed in Metaphysicks: 
Yet, notwithstanding, I tell you plainly, (Preliminary 2d) what these No- 
tions are: I explicate them fully, so that none can doubt what I mean by 
them. Nay, more: I bring there many (at least pretended) Demonstra- 
tions, to prove they must be such, none of which Mr. Le Grand (if he do, 
indeed, differ from me in that Point) has thought fit to solve. This being 
so, you would very much oblige me, if you would help me to the sight of 
any Cartesian Author, who has so clearly and candidly given us his 
Thoughts concerning your Ideas; who has fully explain’d their Nature, 
desin’d them, and attempted to demonstrate they must be such. Which 
if it be not done, all other sorts of Philosophers in the World have reason 
to complain that they are very hardly dealt with. For your Method calls 
into doubt, in a manner, all the Ways of Knowing held by Mankind, till 
Cartesius’s Time: And you would have us renounce all our former judg- 
ments, and accept nothing for Certain, but what appears to us by your 
Way of Ideas; and yet you will not give us a Clear and Distinct Knowl- 
edge, what your ideas are, nor demonstrate them to be such as you would 
have us believe them to be: Without which perhaps there are no such 
things as those Ideas of yours; nor, consequently, is your Way of Phi- 
losophy, building all our Science upon such Ideas, any Way at all. But, 
to return to our Conference. 

4. Foreseeing I should not be able to give Satisfaction to your Acute 
Wit, without beginning from the very Bottom Ground of all Truth, (to do 
which my own Genius also inclin’d me) I alledg’d, That it was manifest 
we could neither speak True nor False, without Affirming or Denying, 
(which we use to call Formal Truth;) and therefore that Truth was no 
where to be found, but in such Speeches as were Affirmative or Negative: 
Which kind of Speeches logicians call Propositions. Also, That all Truth, 
if Affirmatively express’d, consists in the Connection of the two main Parts 
of a Proposition; which Logicians call, its Terms, or Extremes: and that, 
for the same reason, if those Terms were Unconnected, the Proposition 
was False. I flatter’d my self, you would become Convinc’d thus far: the 
Ground I built on being Unavoidable, my Deductions thence Immediate, 
and the Consequence Clear and Undeniable. But you were too hard for 
me in your doubting Way. For, you gave some small Stop to my Proceed- 
ing, by your Dis-like of the Word (Proposition) as favouring of the way 
of the Schools. This a little surpriz’d me: For, I conceiv’d, that since 
Words were only intended to signifie our Meanings, there could be no 
Reason why the Word should dislike any, so it was declar’d what was 
meant by it, which, the Common Usage of it by Philosophers, for so many 
Centuries, had, I thought, sufficiently manifested, and warranted. This 
gave me Occasion to explain my self; and to declare, that I meant no more 
by the Word (Proposition) but a Speech that Affirms, or Denies. I added, 
That therefore, such Speeches, if Affirmative, (and the same, mutatis 
mutandis, is to be said of Negative ones) must consist of something that 
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is Affirmed, something of which it is Affirm’d, and some Word which 
Affirms or expresses the Affirmation, Which three Parts of a Proposition, 
Logicians agree to call Predicate, Subject, and Copula. These plainest 
First Rudiments I was fore’d to begin with; not out of any Apprehension 
you did not know them; but, out of my desire you would admit the Words, 
after such an Explanation of them; fearing, otherwise, I should want 
Language to discourse with you, in a Subject of this nature. 

5. What follow’d immediately, I do not certainly remember; but I 
think it was, That you excepted against that whole Artificial Way of 
Discoursing: and made account there was a more Compendious Method 
or Shorter Cut to Science: Which, I conceive, was, by Contemplating 
your Ideas, by which you hop’d to arrive at Truth, by the Clear and Dis- 
tinct Appearance of it to your mind. To defend our Method, I alledg’d, 
That it was the Way of Nature, tho’ perfected by Art; as all our other 
Natural Faculties and Operations are. That all Art, if it be Solid, and not 
Fantastick, is nothing but a Deeper Inspection into Plain, Honest Nature, 
made by the Reflexion of our Mind. That such Mental Speeches and 
Propositions, and each part of them, (as was shewn lately,) were in the 
Understandings of all Minkind, when they do conceive, or intend to speak 
any Truth, or Falshood. That all the Discourses about a Syllogism, made 
by True Logick, (which is nothing but Exact Reflexion upon what passes 
in every Man’s Mind, naturally,) is nothing but the dissecting an Evident 
or Conclusive Discourse, made by our Natural Faculty of Reasoning, into 
all its Parts: the Placing those Parts best, in order to Clearness; and the 
Shewing those Nerves and Wires, (the First Principles of our Understand- 
ing,) which are, as it were, the Main Springs of our Reason, and give 
Strength and Vigour to such a Discourse. And the same may be said of 
a Proposition, both as to its Parts, and Connexion or Identity of its two 
Terms, (the Subject and Predicate,) in which consists its Truth. All 
which, I hope, I have shewn very particularly, in the Second and Third 
Books of my Method to Science. Moreover, Because I saw, your Preju- 
dice against our way was taken from the Insignificant Jargon of some of 
our School-men, I take leave to add, that let others talk as superfically of 
those Matters as they please, and disparage the true Way of Art, by mis- 
managing it, and making it look Phantastick: yet I am not conscious to 
my self, that I have any thing in my METHOD but what is entirely built 
on the Nature of the Thing in hand; I mean, Notions, Propositions, and 
Rational Discourses, found in the Minds of all Mankind; Which Way of 
Building on the Nature of the Subject of which we are speaking, is the 
only Ground that can give Solidity to any Discourse. At least, I am sure, 
that, if I have any Argument there, which has any other Fountion, [Foun- 
dation] I shall renounce it, as swerving from my Method, and my Inten- 
tion: And I do candidly here declare, that I am oblig’d, either to bring 
a more Solid Proof for that Point, or I ought not to expect it should be 
well receiv’d by any Man of Learning. Which being so, I have that good 
Opinion of your Equity, that you will not therefore discard a Way which 
is thus willing to approve it self to be Solid, and to subsist by Arguments 
built on the Firm Ground of the Nature of the Thing, because some slight 
Understanders of it have us’d it trifingly. Nor would you think it reason- 
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able, that the Cartesian Hypothesis should be quite rejected, upon no other 
reason, but because you think some late Writers have not done it the 
right they ought. 

6. In order to your Clear and Distinct Perception, which you there- 
fore judg’d to be the RULE or Test of all Truth, because we cannot but 
Assent to that, as True, which we Clearly and Distinctly see to be so, I 
make these Preliminary Remarks. 1, That this is the main Hinge of all 
the Cartesian Hypothesis, which persuades them to place the Ground of 
Truth within their own Minds, and its Production: and not in the Things 
themselves. 2. That this is the most Ingenious and Plausible Conception, 
which the Great Wit of Cartesius ever advanc’d: and therefore it most de- 
serves Clearing: Which is, indeed, one main Reason why I strain’d Cour- 
tesie a little, in publishing this Paper. 3. That the Plausibility of it lies 
chiefly in this, That every man must grant the Truth of that Proposition, 
as it lies: For, Who can deny, but that what I see to be True, is True? 
This being full as Evident, as that I cannot see what is not. This, then, is 
a plain Truth, and might deserve the Name of a Subordinate Rule: were it 
Certain, or prov’d first, that we could not possibly be Mistaken in thinking 
we have a Clear and Distinct Perception of a Thing, when we have it not. 
Mr. Le Grand confesses, this may happen when the Will is Byass’d, or 
Men are Unskilful; (and how frequent is that?) And we shall give many 
Instances afterwards, how we are deceiv’d in many other Occasions. 
4. That this clear and Distinct Perception, the Cartesians so much speak 
of, and value themselves upon, tho’ the Expression be New, is no more in 
reality, but Perfect Evidence of an Object: For, the seeing any Object 
Clearly, is the seeing it Evidently: nor can we see It evidently, if that 
Object, or It, be Confounded with others, and not seen to be Distinct from 
them. Wherefore, this Phrase, of Clear and Distinct Perception is a meer 
Amuzement; and, being New makes the Readers apt to conceit that it is a 
lately-found-out Discovery of some unheard of Thing, or some New 
Method, of which all former Philosophers were hitherto ignorant; whereas, 
’tis the self-same with Perfect Evidence of some Particular Object: which 
all the Learned Part of Mankind have ever us’d, before Cartesius was 
born: nay, have allow’d, and held also, That no Man could refrain from 
Assenting that the Thing, or Mental Proposition, is True, when with Per- 
fect Evidence It is seen to be so. Wherefore, this last Point will not, I 
hope, break Squares between the Cartesians and me: for, thus far we agree 
in our Meanings; however, I except against the Novelty of the Expression, 
which would seem to intimate something Extraordinary in the Method you 
pretend to have first found out, and introduced: and which, by your Car- 
riage, you seem to appropriate to your selves, as singularly yours. 
5. These things being so, it follows, that the first rule of our Knowledge 
of all Truths whatever must be Common to all Knowing Natures in the 
World. It must also be the most Evident that can be, or Self-evident: so 
that none can disagree, dissent, or be Deceiv’d in it, but must See and 
Assent to it, in despite of any Weakness of the Understanding, or any 
Byass or Obliquity of the Will; as we shall see hereafter our Rule is, and 
must be. And the Reason is, because this Rule being that, by means of 
which, a Creature made for Knowledge is capable of knowing any things 
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it follows, that, if it lay in any Man’s power to be Ignorant of this Rule, or 
to dissent from it, or be deceiv’d in it, it would be in his power, not merely 
to pervert, but utterly to destroy and unmake the Nature given him by God; 
and, of Cognoscitive or Capable of Knowledge, make it Uncognoscitive or 
Incapable of Knowing any thing; which, the Nature of Things being 
fix'd by Gods Wisdom, to be what they are, ‘tis as impossible for any 
man to do, as it is for him to put off his own Individuality, and not be the 
same Person he is. 

7. These Notes premis’d, I come closer to examine your Rule of 
Truth. You say, If you Clearly and Distinctly see that a Thing is True, 
you do thence certainly know it to be so. I allow the Conditional Proposi- 
tion, for, ‘tis Impossible to see that which not to be seen; or to know that 
to be True, which is not-True. The only Question, then, is, Whether this 
be a Rule of Truth; Mr. Le Grand very rationally granting, p92. there goes 
more to constitute a Rule of Truth than to be True? In order to the 
Clearing of which, I ask: Was it True before you saw Clearly and Dis- 
tinctly it was True? Or, Did it become True by your seeing it (as you 
phrase it) Clearly and Distinctly to be True? If it were True before you 
thus saw it to be True; then ’tis unavoidable, there was Another Rule, or 
Reason, for that Truth which anteceded your seeing it to be such; and 
therefore, your Clear and Distinct Perception could not be the Rule of 
knowing that Truth, being Subsequent to it. And, if you say, it became 
True by your Seeing it Clearly and Distinctly, then it was not True before; 
and then, you saw that to be True, which was not True; that is, you saw it 
to be otherwise, than in Effect and Reality, it was. And, consequently, 
that pretended Sight or Perception is so far from being A Rule of Truth, 
that it is a palpable Errour and Mistake; and therefore, all the Judgments 
issuing from it must be False. Which, instead of Consitituting it A Rule 
of Truth, would make it, indeed, A Rule of Falsehood. 

8. To make this yet plainer, please to reflect, that this Clear and 
Distinct Perception is such an Act of your Understanding; and that all 
Acts have their being such, from the object of those Acts. For, the 
Faculty or Power of Understanding was, of it self, Indifferent and In- 
determin’d to All and every Particular Act: And since nothing that is 
Indetermin’d, nor any Act in Common, can be, it follows, that the Being, 
and being such, of each Act, depends formally on the Object, and is such 
in particular, as that Object, which informs the Power, is. Wherefore, 
when you see a Thing to be True, that which you saw thus Clearly and 
Distinctly True, must have been thus True before you saw it to be so. 
Whence, we ask, What was that which made the Object you perceiv’d-to- 
be-true, to be True? Or, What was the Rule of Truth to that Object that 
was True, ere you saw it to be such? Must not the Object be such, ere 
you can know it to be such? Or Clearly and Distinctly Perceptible to be 
such, before you can Clearly and Distinctly Perceive it to be such? If not, 
then you must say, you can know what is not to be known, or Clearly 
and Distinctly perceive what is not Clearly and Distinctly to be perceiv’d: 
Which is a perfect Contradiction. 

9. For Instance, Since Truth is no where to be found, but in such 
Speeches as Affirm, or Deny, that is, in Propositions; let us put some 
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Proposition which you thus Clearly and Distinctly perceive to be True, and 
therefore (as was lately demonstrated) must have been True before you 
saw it to be so. Does it not clearly follow, that, Either that Truth must 
have been made Evident by Another, and that again by Another, and so 
in infinitum; (by which means, nothing at all could ever be seen to be 
True;) or else there must have been some First kind of Truths, whose 
Noon-day Evidence imparts Evidence to others, and is it self Visible, or 
(Gf you please) Clearly and Distinctly Perceptible to all mankind; and 
forces them, as first sight, to Assent to its Verity? Now, if some such 
First kind of Truths can be found, which, by their Absolute Self-Evidence, 
do, as Objects of our Understanding Power, necessarily determin the 
Understandings of all Mankind, to Assent; and to withall influence All our 
other Truths, and our Knowledge of them, then (our Act of Preception be- 
ing clearly Excluded from being the Rule of Truth) these First Truths 
fave all the Requisities that can be imagin’d for a Ratio cognoscendi 
Veritatem, or a Rule of Truth; since they self-evidently manifest to us 
their own Truth; and by it, give us light to know all others. Let us 
pursue then the Quest of these First Truths. Our Discourse, because it 
concerns and antecedes all other Knowledges, and all particular Truths, 
must necessarily be fetch’d from the Deepest Grounds, and therefore must 
needs be very Speculative. But, I know I speak to him whose Piercing 
Wit will easily comprehend it. Only, I beseech you, so far to bend your 
Byass, which you must needs have contracted by your long and Steady 
Mediating on your Way of Ideas, till you reduce any Obliquity that may 
have preposses’d your good Judgment, to a Rectitude, or Indifferency; 
and then I cannot doubt, but I may do you some service, even, perhaps, 
against your will: For, Evidence, if Clear, and well penetrated, does oft- 
times force Assent, whether the Will repugns, or no. 

10. The Ideas, or Essences, of each Piece of the World’s Fabrick 
were in the Mind of the Divine Architect, ere they were made. Again; 
Since he did not make them by the Hand of some Bungling Journey-man, 
who might, perhaps, deviate from his Pattern or Model; but immediately 
by his own Infinite Wisdom and Power, it cannot be doubted but that each 
Part of the Creation was fram’d exactly according to the Archetypes of 
those Unchangeable Ideas; and therefore, was perfectly Establish’d in its 
respective Essence, or Nature, as those Original Ideas were, that is, they 
were fix’d to be what they are, but an Inerrable Hand, in which consists 
that which we call their Metaphysical Verity. Wherefore, since all Truth, 
Originally, Primarily and most Fundamentally consists in this Meta- 
physical Verity of Things, it being the Immediate Effect of the Divine 
Wisdom; it follows, that the First Formal Truths that can be in our Minds, 
(which, consequently are the Rules, or Principles, to all others,) must be 
those which speak, express, or Affirm this Metaphysical Verity, or, that the 
Things are what they are. Which kind of self-evident Propositions, can 
therefore, be no other than those we call Identical. This is most Evident, 
and Incontestable: For since this Metaphysical Verity, which (next to 
the Divine Maker of all Things, from whom it immediately proceeded) 
is the Ground and Cause of all Truth, does consist in this, That Things 
are Fix’d in their Essences, or what they are; ’tis Impossible to speak this 
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Truth, or to make it a Formal Truth, by affirming, or Denying, (that is, 
by putting it into a Proposition;) but by Affirming, that they are what 
they are; which is most evidently an Identical Proposition. 

11. Hitherto, then, it is undiscernable, how it can, with any shew of 
Reason, be deny’d, that the Self-Evidence that so visibly shines in Identi- 
cal Propositions, bids fair towards their being the First Rule of Knowing 
all Truths; or, which is the same, the First Principle to all other Knowl- 
edges. For, 1. There cannot be any so great Clearness, or Evidence, as 
is Self-Evidence; nor so Close Connexion of the Terms in any Proposition, 
or Speech, that expresses Truth, as is Perfect Identity, or Self-Connexion, 
consisting in this, That the Thing, or Mode of Thing spoken of, is what 
it is, or, is its self. 2.’Tis Impossible any thing else can be so Solid, or so 
Firmly Establish’d; being immediately built on the Unchangeable Meta- 
physical Verity it self; or rather, being It, spoken: Which Verity (as was 
shewn) is imprinted in the Essences of every Created thing, by the Imme- 
diate Hand of Essential Truth. Whence it is so nearly ally’d to that In- 
finite Truth it self, that it is remov’d but one Degree from it. 3. By 
reason of this Connatural and Immediate Descent from that Brightest and 
most Glorious Luminary of all Knowledge, the Father of Lights, who is 
Candor Aeternce Lucis, and Infinitely Intelligible; it forces the Assent of 
all Mankind to its Verity. Insomuch, that no Disease can so pervert a 
Rational Being, which has the least use of Reason, as to deny it, or doubt 
of it; nor suspend their Judgment concerning it: Nor can the highest Pas- 
sion of the most Profligate Wretch living, hurry his Understanding into 
the Admittance of such a Folly. No Scepticalness can call the Truth and 
Certainty of it into Question. No Whimsical Speculation can inveigle any 
Man into a Conceit, that it can be False. No Opposition can make head 
against it; since, whatever can be alledg’d to over throw it, must need 
appear to be less Evident than it; and, therefore, Unable to shock it. No 
subtil Distinction can impair its Truth; or pretend it is True in One Re- 
spect, but not in Another; since it is Impossible to distinguish the Copula 
(is;) the Notion of Existence being so perfectly Simple and most Formal, 
or Indivisible, that it can admit of no Distinction into Divers Formalities; 
according to One of which, it may be True; according to Another, False. 
Nor can it prejudice any such Proposition, to Distinguish its Subject, or 
Predicate; since whatever Distinction can fall here upon the Subject, must 
fall upon the Predicate too; bothe of them being the self-same Notion. 
By which means, the Identicalness and Self-evidence of the Proposition 
will be still the same after the Distinction is given, as it was before. So 
that ’tis Impossible to imagin, that anything can be propos’d, which can, 
in any Regard, or in any Degree, vye with Identical Propositions; either in 
being so Soldily Grounded, or so perfectly Clear, Undeniable, Unmistak- 
able, and plac’d above the reach of any possible Attack. Nor did Cartesius 
himself, amongst all the Evident Things he call’d into Doubt, in the least, 
Question the Evidence and Truth of such Propositions, formally express’d: 
Nor could he have done it, without utterly Destroying, at the same time, 
the Certainty of all he could have said; nay, even of his own First Principle 
too, as will be seen here-after. From all which Considerations, (any One 
of which might suffice,) I may Safely and Evidently conclude, that, in 
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point of Evidence of its Truth, and Stability of its Grounds, nothing can 
be any way comparable to the Light which strikes the Eye of our Under- 
standing, by its steady Rays emitted from these Self-evident, or Identical 
Propositions: Which goes very far to the Entitling These, and These only, 
to be the Rule of Knowing all Truths, or the First Principles to all Sci- 
ence, in whatever particular Subject, not excepting even Metaphysicks it 
self. 

12. Notwithstanding all that has been so fully evine’d hitherto, I 
have, as yet, done but half my Business, or rather, the better half is still 
leit behind. For, a First Rule, or First Principle, requires, Another Quality, 
peculiar to it self, to compleat its Notion besides its being thus Solidly 
Grounded, and thus Supreamly Evident; which is That all other Truths, 
or Knowledges, must be Rul’d or Principl’d by it: It must have an Uni- 
versal Influence over all other Knowledges, and impart its Light to them. 
The Former Qualities will, I believe, be granted to Identical Propositions, 
by every Attentive Considerer, who knows what belongs to Logick, or 
Reason reflecting on it self; and is, withall, but meanly vers’d in Meta- 
physicks. This later Qualification will be deny’d by many, perhaps by 
most; nay, will be fancy’d, and abetted by very few. For, every one’s 
Genius does not lead him to speculate so deep; and there are scarce any 
who have propos’d this highest and nicest Point, much less handl’d it at 
large; tho’ divers have given the Grounds whence it must follow. The 
Reason of this General Dis-like of Identical Propositions, is, because they 
have such a dry Meen, and Contemptible Aspect, so unlikely to give us 
the jeast kind of Instruction, or Light, to know any thing but their own 
Insignificant Selves, that nothing seems more Ridiculous, than for any 
Man, who is to teach others, even to propose such Insipid Sayings as a 
Means, much less as a Rule, to gain the Knowledge of any Truth what- 
ever; nor is it Discernable how we can come to know any thing, or work 
out any new Knowledges, by making use of such Blunt Tools. I think 
I have said the worst against them, that the keenest Adversary can alledge. 
It remains, then, to shew how I can clear them of this Disgraceful Char- 
acter; or make out that they have such a General Influence over all other 
Truths, as is pretended. 

i3. I demand, then, of my Opposers, whether it be not Fundament- 
ally necessary in all Discourses about whatever Truth, to attend still, and 
keep an Eye directed to the Nature of the Thing or Subject about which 
we are Discoursing, and to take special Care we do not deviate from it? I 
do not think any Scholar living, attending to his Natural Thoughts, or 
Common Sense, will deny this, For, if any Discourse makes the Thing be 
otherwise than it is, it must necessarily be False, and expose the Author of 
it to speak manifest Contradictions. Now, I do no more but this, while 
I make Self-evident or Identical Propositions to be the First Rules, or First 
Principles of all other Knowledges: All I do, is, to keep a heedful Eye 
to the Nature of the Thing, and its Metaphysical Verity. Only, because 
it is manifest to every Reflecter, that all our Discourses are made up of 
Propositions; nor can a Rule or Principle be express’d, but by such Forms 
of Speech; nor is the Comparative, or (as I may say) the Compositive 
Nature of our Soul satisfy’d, till it has brought the Object it would Dis- 
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course about, into some Formal Truth, (her only Perfection in this State) 
which is express’d by a Proposition: Hence, we become forc’d to put the 
Nature of the Thing, or its Metaphysical Verity, into such a Frame of 
Speaking; so to fit it for Discourse: which ’tis Impossible to do, but that 
Speech, or Proposition, whether we will or no, must be an Identical one. 

14. As for their seeming so Ridiculous, and Dry, this happens be- 
cause of their most perfect Simplicity, having as little Composition in them 
as is possible; or rather, none at all, but what is the Form of Expression; 
I doubt not but your Acute Judgment is well aware, that the first Stamina, 
in what kind soever, are, and must be, the most simple; and, therefore, 
such, that, should Nature stop her Course there, and proceed no farther, 
they would be the most Insipid, and Useless Things in Nature. And yet, 
from such Simple Beginnings, or (to use Virgil’s Expression) tenues 
orsus, all the most Perfect Productions in Whole Nature have their Rise: 
Nor could any Work of hers ever arrive at Maturity, or attain to that 
Admirable Frame it afterwards grows:up to, unless it had had at first such 
a Simple and Shapeless Origin. The same happens in the First Stamina 
of all our Succeeding Knowledges: They are so simple, and have such an 
Odd, Bald and Unfledg’d Appearance, that we know not what to make of 
them, when we regard them only in themselves; or, what Use they are of 
in the Acquisition of Science; yet, without such Simple Beginnings, fore- 
laid in our Knowing Power, no Distinct Knowledge at all could be had of 
any other thing, as will most Clearly appear shortly. 

15. We may observe, that, generally, we are not so Sensible of 
Goods, as of Harms; because the Former, thro the Generous Bounty of 
God’s Good Providence, are of so many kinds, surrounding us on all sides, 
that they are Common, and Quotidian; whereas, the latter are Seldom, and 
(as it were) Casual: Whence, These are Remarkable, and apt to strike our 
Apprehension smartly, and force us to take notice of them; which those, 
being Ordinary, and Customary, do not. To breed then a due Reflexion, 
what Good those First Truths now spoken of, laid up in our Minds, do us, 
we will consider what Universal Mischiefs their proper Opposites (Con- 
tradictions,) would do to all our Knowledge; and what a Malignant In- 
fluence they would have, not only to pervert all our Actual Knowledge, 
but to destroy our very Power of knowing any thing. Let us suppose 
then, that those two Propositions (What is, is not;) and (A Thing is not 
what it is,) which are the proper Contradictories to those Chief Identicals 
(What is, is,) and, (A Thing is what it is,) to be, both of them, True: 
Would it be possible in that Case, to speak a word of Truth; or, to Dis- 
course at all; but, instead of speaking consequently, to talk a Hotch-potch 
of Incoherent Nonsense? For, we cannot Affirm any thing to be True, 
but by means of the Copula (is,) in whose Connecting or Identifying Sense, 
all Truth most Formally consists: Wherefore, if that Word, or the Notion 
it signifies, were Chimerical, and might be the same with (is not) then, 
since there can be no Middle between them, all we Affirm might be False. 
And, since the Subject we speak of, must either be some Thing, or some 
Mode of Thing; all that we speak of that Thing would go to wrack, 
and be False, in case the Subject of our Discourse, or Speech, were not 
Distinguish’d from all other Things or Modes; that is, if it were not it 
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self only, but another, all the while. Since then, the Contradictories to 
these two Identicals now spoken of, have such an Universal Influence, 
that they constantly set up Errour, and destroy Truth; ’tis manifest that 
Identical Propositions (their Contradictory Opposites) do, for the same 
reason of their own nature, tend to abet Truth and destroy Errour; and 
therefore they are deservedly entitled to be the Rule of Truth; the In- 
flunce they have over all Truths being full as Universal, as Contradic- 
tions, their Opposites, have, to induce Errour. 

16. But nothing can more victoriously confute, or more unanswerably 
convince an Adversary, than to shew that he must be fore’d, for his own 
Interest, to admit the Truth of that Tenet which he opposes. Ask, then, 
a Cartesian, how he knows any Particular Truths; or (which is the same) 
how he knows that such Predicates, or attributes do belong to such a 
Subject? He will answer, Because he finds those Predicates in the Idea 
he has of such a Thing, or such a Nature. Very good, replies the other: 
But, how shall we know that the Idea you have of that Thing is not 
Chimerical, and involves in it many other Things, as well as That? 
Which, it does, your Discourse, applying it to That Thing only, must needs 
be Incoherent, and False; Your only Answer, in this Case, can be This, 
That each Idea you have is Distinct from all other Ideas, and has its 
Metaphysical Verity and Unity peculiar to it self; or (which is the same) 
is its self only; which is an Identical Proposition, and speaks, or expresses 
the Metaphysical Verity of each Idea you have. Now, say I, hence appears 
evidently, that this Truth, viz. (Every Idea is it self only, or no other;) 
which is an Identical Proposition, is the very First Truth you can have; 
and, that on it depends, Fundamentally, your whole Doctrine by way of 
Ideas: For, if this be false, ’tis most Evident that your Ideas can give you 
no Distinct Knowledge of any Thing, or Mode of Thing; that is, they 
could enable you to know Nothing at all. 

17. You will say, perhaps it is not Needful to put, lay or propose so 
expresly these Identicals, they being so very Clear, of themselves, to all 
Mankind. I reply, 1. That this comes over to me, as to what relates to 
their Clearness, and Self-Evidence, and abets my Position. 2. That, cer- 
tainly, That is most needful, on which, as was now shewn, all depends. 
You must, then, have those Identicals in your Mind, at least Understood, 
and Presuppos’d, tho’ you express them not. 3. You must be forc’d to 
express them if you come to discourse rigorously, and reduce your Thesis 
to the First, and Self-evident Truths; without doing which, (especially, if 
you hap to encounter with a Sceptick,) nothing can be finally Decided, or 
Concluded. 4. The Point is, That ’tis most Needful to express them, nay, 
Unavoidable, when the Question, (Which is the First Truth that can be, 
which gives Light to all others) is in Agitation; as is our Case at present: 
You must be fore’d to confess, that the Truth of these Identicals; is An- 
tecedent to all the following, Knowledges you can have by your Ideas; 
that, thence, you can know Nothing, unless this be Presuppos’d, and Fore- 
known; and that therefore, it influences all your Future and Dependent 
Knowledges, after its Fashion, and gives and secures to them all the 
Strength, Distinction and Evidence; they have. Whence is clearly in- 
ferr’d, that the Self-evident Light which appears in such First Truths, 
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ought to be made, by the Cartesians themselves, the Rule of Knowing 
whatever other Truths they can pretend to know by their Ideas; that is, 
the very First Rule of all others; that is, the Only one: for, none can be, in 
Proper Speech, a Rule, unless it be the First; all others being regulated by 
that which is the First: So that It, and only It, is the Rule; all the rest, 
Ruled. And, certainly, it will appear Evident to all Mankind, that what 
is most Self-evident, as all Identicals are, were there nothing else, should 
be the Rule of Knowing all other Truths which are not so Evident as 
They. Be pleas’d, Sir, to reflect upon that Proposition, by which you 
notice, or express to us your Rule of Knowing, viz. (That which I clearly 
and distinctly see to be True, is True;) Consider, how many Words are in 
this Proposition and that each Word has its Proper, or Peculiar Idea, each 
of which Ideas must be Distinct from all other Ideas: that is, each of them 
must be the same with its self only, (which make so many Identical 
Propositions;) or else, none of those Ideas can be possibly able to do 
you any service. So that, ’tis manifest, your rule of Knowing depends on 
the Self-evident Light suppos’d to be in ours. Whence ’tis Concluded, 
that yours is not the First Ratio Cognoscendi, the First Rule, or First 
Truth; but Ruled by ours. Grounded on ours and Subsequent, in the order 
of Knowing, to ours. 

18. I do not expect, that such high Speculations will please every 
Body: But, I hope, it will plead my Pardon, that I could not avoid it. 
In so Nice a Point, as is the Settling the First Rule of all Knowledge or, 
what is the very first, Self-evident, and the most Firmly-Grounded Truth; 
no Speculation, resolving all Dependent Truths into that which is Abso- 
lutely-Independent, (as the Rule of all Truth must be) can be too Ac- 
curate, or laid too Deep. ’Tis not, then, any Humor of mine, or a kind of 
Trial of Skill, which mov’d me to this very Abstracted, and Metaphysical 
Way of Discoursing; but, it was the very Nature of the present Subject, 
that forc’d me upon it. 

19. Nor was it any care of over-reaching your Acuteness, nor the 
Desire of Opposing the Rule of Knowing Truth introduc’d by the Great 
Cartesius, which put me upon this Unusual piece of Doctrine. I had, above 
Twenty Years ago, upon some Hints given me by that Second Aristotle, 
the profoundly-Learned Albius, apply’d my Speculative Thoughts to dig 
very deep into this Subject to find out the Immovable Center of all Truth; 
and I had begun to write a very Speculative Treatise, shewing how to 
reduce every Truth into an Identical Proposition; and every Errour, to 
a Contradiction; which, I saw, lay hid at the Bottom of every Truth, and 
Falsehood. This, I say, was an Old Design of mine, before I thought of 
Opposing any, or of being Oppos’d by any. I foresaw also, while I was 
writing my METHOD, that (it being more easie to be Witty, than to be 
Solid) Identical Propositions would be looked upon by very Ingenious 
Men, who were not thorow-Speculators, as Sapless, Useless, and Insig- 
nificant. Wherefore, I did there take some Occasions, which lay in the 
Track of my Thoughts, while I was settling the Grounds to True Science, 
to clear those First Truths from such Unworthy Misapprehensions. To 
this End, I demonstrated there, B-3. Less. 1.6.3. That all the Force of 
Consequence, in which consists our Rationality, can only be built upon 
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such Propositions. I shew, B. 2. L. 2. in what their Self-evidence consists: 
What is the First of them, and their several Sorts and Degrees. I set 
my self to Demonstrate, by many Arguments, from $11. to the end of that 
Lesson, that all First Principles must be Identical Propositions; and §19. 
that plain Reason teaches us it must be so: Which evinced; it follows, that 
whoever denies these to be Useful, must with the same Breath, affirm, that 
all First Principles are Useless, and good for nothing; which is a strange 
Position. Nay, since there is an Order in Truths, and therefore all Sec- 
ond Principles have their Force from the First, it follows, that we can 
have no use of Second Principles, if the First be Useless; and so, we must 
talk ramblingly, and at random, all our Lives, without any Principles at all. 
I manifest the same (L.3.) by instances, fetch’d from the Mathematicks, 
and other Sciences: and shew what use is to be made of them; which is 
not to make them either of the Premisses in a Syllogism, but to avail our 
selves of them in a higher nature. I shew (B.2. L.2. §18.) that even plain, 
Uncultivated Nature makes the Vulgar recurr to him, as their First Princi- 
ples, when they would express that which is decisive of the Dispute, when 
they would express that which is decisive of the the Dispute, and Un- 
deniable. I prove, that all Middle Terms which are Proper, are built upon 
the same Ground with them. I endeavour (B.3. L.3. §16, 17, 18) to 
evince clearly, that All Truths have, at the bottom, Identical Propositions, 
and are Reducible to them. and I attempt to shew, (Less. 4.) the Way how 
to reduce Inferior Truths to those Highest ones. All which, if I have 
fully prov’d, especially, that all First Principles are Identical Propositions, 
which bears all along with it, and is concluded there by divers Demonstra- 
tions, on which I dare venture my whole Cause, that they are impossible to 
be solv’d; then, I may safely presume, I have evinc’d, that the Intelligi- 
bility and Light of Identical Propositions is most Self-evident; the Ground 
on which they are built, most Solid; and the Usefulness or Influence of 
them upon all other Truths, most Universal: And, therefore that they are 
every way qualif’d to be the First and Only Rule of Knowing all Truths 
whatever. 

20. To comprehend better the Evidence of this Discourse, let us 
imagine a Man devested of the Knowledge of Identical Propositions; and 
then let us consider whether we could know any thing at all, or what he is 
good for. To instance in one of them; Let us, suppose him Ignorant that 
A Thing is what it is; or a Cartesian, that Each Idea is it self, and no 
other; and Common Sense will tell every one, that such a Man could know 
nothing, nor make any Judgment or Discourse concerning any Thing, or 
Idea either; since that Thing or Idea, he would Judge, or Discourse of, is, 
perhaps all the while, for ought he knows, Another. Whoever would see 
farther the Use of Identical Propositions brought to Practice, may please 
to observe how they are serviceable in many places of my three Treatises 
here mention’d: Not by proposing them first, and then Deducing and 
Arguing from them, as some may mistake, but by reducing the Truth of 
my Discourses up to those Standards of all Truth; and by shewing these 
to be engag’d in the Patronage and Support of my Thesis; by which 
means, they smartly clinch the Force and Evidence of my Arguments, by 
bearing up to them, and relying on them. 
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21. It was a well-aim’d Reach of Speculation in Mr. Locke, (Essay 
concerning Humane Understanding, B.2. Ch. 32. §2.) where he says, that 
the Metaphysical Verity of Things contains in them a Tacit Proposition: 
Which I would understand, not to be meant of that Verity, as it is in the 
Thing it self; but as it is our Understanding, where only Propositions are, 
or can be. For, since this Metaphysical Verity is not a Natural Notion, 
imprinted directly by our Senses, it can only be known by Reflexion. The 
Mind, then, careful to be well assur’d of the Subject of which it is to Judge, 
or Discourse, (without which Preassurance, it could do neither) reviews it 
heedfully, and steadily; and then says of it, within it self (Tis this, and no 
other.) Which is an Identical Proposition, in Substance; tho,’ for a Reason 
we shall give shortly, we put it afterwards into an Expression more Form- 
ally Identical. Why the Soul does this, springs hence; because, being 
naturally made to see Truth; and no Truth (in the First and Proper 
Signification of that Word) being possible to be had, without Affirming, or 
Denying; hence ’tis natural, and Necessary, that, when it comes to review 
the Object, in order to see its Truth or Falshood, it should put it into the 
Frame of an Identical Proposition, only which kind of Speeches are cap- 
able to Affirm, or Deny. And this is that I mean, when I use to say, 
(as I do frequently,) that the Nature of the Soul is Comparative, or Rela- 
tive: For, when a Proposition is molded in the Mind, the Predicate of it 
is Compar’d or Related to the Subject in order to see their Agreement, or 
Disagreement; without which, nothing can be known to be, in Proper 
Speech, True, or False: In which position, Mr. Locke perfectly agrees 
with me. Now, setting aside Extrinsecal Denominations, which are not at 
all found in the Thing, but meerly tack’d to it by our Consideration; this 
Comparing is, either of the Mode, to the Thing; and, seeing, in general 
how it affects it, as is seen in the two last Predicables of Porphyius; 
which, because Modes are not Distinct Things, and yet differ vastly from 
the Formal Notion of the Thing it self, of which they are Modes, can 
only be Connected with it Materially; or, as Belonging to the Thing, as 
their Subject: Or else, the Mind compares the Thing to what’s Formal or 
Essential to it. And this, either in the Whole, as is found in our Identical 
Propositions; for which reason, I am forc’d to make a Sixth Predicable, 
in which the Whole is predicated, entirely and formally, of the Whole: 
Or else, in Part; when some Part of the Essence or Nature of the Whole 
Thing is Predicated, or Compar’d to it diversly; as is seen in Porphyrius’s 
Three First Predicables, call’d Genus, Species, and Difference; which do, 
all of them, in part, belong to the Essence. These Notes borrow’d from 
Logick, and premis’d ’tis here farther to be Noted, that those Comparisons, 
or Relations the Soul makes in whatever Proposition is done by that Re- 
lation, call’d Identity; as is manifest from the Copula (Est) Wherefore, to 
review what we said lately; the Predicates belonging to the last two 
Predicables of Porphyrius, are Referr’d only according to Material Iden- 
tity or, only as found to belong to the same Thing, and not as Essential 
to it. The three former are related, or Compar’d, as Identify’d Formally 
to the Thing; yet, still so, as but several Parts of its Essence. The 6th 
is, when the whole Thing is Compar’d, Related to, or Identify’d with the 
Whole Thing; and this Entirely, or according to all that is in the Thing. 
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And, this Way of Comparing or Relating the Whole Thing to its Self, is 
that Relation of Identity, which is the most Essential, most Formal, and 
most Expresly such, of all other, and, is only found in those Propositions 
we call First Principles. Which Propositions being, for the Reasons given, 
most fully and Properly such, we do therefore, car’ ’e€oXnv, call Identical. 

22. Whence may be seen, that the virtue of Identical Propositions 
threads or runs thorow all those Propositions that are Essential; and, col- 
laterally, those also whose Predicates are immediately and necessarily 
Connected with the Essence. For, since the Parts are found in the 
Whole, and all Identification in part, is a Part of the Identification of 
the Whole Thing with its self; it follows, that Propositions, or Truths, in 
which the Predicate is but Part of the Whole, are, in Reality, but Parts 
of our Identicals. Nor is this all; but the Force of every Consequence too 
is Grounded on them, in which consists all our Rationality; as was shewn 
above. Whence, Mr. Locke, in his Essay, B.4. Ch.2. §7. shews, very 
Judiciously, that every step we take in true Demonstrations, is made by 
Intuitive, or Self-evident Knowledges. 

23. Whence, ’tis Evident, that even your Rule will force you, tho’ 
contrary to your Intention, to come over to us; and, will oblige you 
to guide your selves by Connexion of Terms, (which is our Way) how- 
ever you strive to avoid it. You say, that when you Clearly and Dis- 
tinctly see a Proposition to be True, it must be so: And we say, you can 
never see a Proposition to be True, but when you see its two Extremes, 
(or the Subject and Predicate,) Connected. You will alledge you see it 
in your Idea: But, (as is shewn above,) there are three Parts in a Propo- 
sition, which have, each of them, a Distinct Idea; in regard, the self- 
same Idea which is of the Subject, cannot be the Idea of the Predicate; 
for, this would throw you upon Identical Propositions, which is our Rule; 
And, the Idea of the Copula is, most evidently, quite Different from the 
other two; being, precisely, That which Affirms or Denies; which neither 
of the other does. This being so, I beseech you to reflect, that Truth 
(which is the Thing in question) cannot consist in these Ideas, singly 
consider’d, for, taken, thus, they are, all of them, Simple Apprehensions, 
which neither be True, nor False. It remains, then, that you must con- 
fess, Truth can be only in those Ideas put together or Connected; nor, 
can they be Connected, but by that which only is apt to Connect or 
Identifie them; viz. by the Copula (Est;) for these three Parts cannot be 
fram’d into one Speech, by any other manner, but by putting the word 
(Est) between them. Wherefore, ’tis Evident, that you cannot pretend 
to see clearly and distinctly, that any Proposition is True (which is your 
Rule to know Truth) but by seeing its said Terms Connected, or Identi- 
fy’d. I see not how you can, even in your way of Ideas, deny this Clear 
Discourse: And, if you grant it, we are thus far Friends. Only, we add, 
that, to make such Connexions the Rule to all others, you must allow 
them to be Self-Connexions, or Identical; which is our Position. So that, 
which way soever you wriggle, to avoid our Rule, the Light of Common 
Reason, or Natural Logick, will force you into it, whether you will or no. 

24. As for the Dryness of Identical Propositions, which goes not 
down with some men of Fancy, I have this to add; that That which is 
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objected to them, as Scandalous, and Opprobrious, is, in reality, a Great 
Commendation to them. For, this Conceit of their Dryness springs from 
their seeming to Obvious. Wheras, were not the very First Principles, 
and the Rule of Knowing all Truths, thus most Plain, Easie and Obvious, 
but needed the least Reflexion, or Consideration, they would be utterly 
unfit to be what they ought to be; First Principles, and Self-evident. 
Nothing pleases the Palate of such Gentlemen, which is not new, or such 
as they knew not before. Not Reflecting, in the mean time, that nothing 
is New, but Conclusions lately Deduced; and that all First Principles 
must be as old as Nature, or Mankind it self. Nor could they be the 
Rule of Truth, which must oblige all Mankind to see their Evidence, and 
Assent to their Verity, were they otherwise. 

25. How pretty a Delusive Faculty is this Fancy of ours! and, how 
apt if we be not aware, to decoy us, every Step, into Errour, by Cus- 
tomary Appearances, which, by striking often upon it, would fool our 
Reason! Our own Thoughts, and those of others, do, in all our Con- 
versations, use to come to us, clad in Words: Whence it happens, that 
*tis very hard, liquidly and clearly to strip the Sense from those Words; 
and to Consider It, and nothing but It. If a Man says, (Every Thing is 
Distinct from all other Things,) none is apt to smile at him, or impute it 
as Ridiculous, or Foolish: But, if he says, (A Thing is its self,) Witty 
Men can scarce contain their Jest at such an Idle Proposition: And yet 
they are, most evidently, the self-same in Sense; for, that which is Dis- 
tinct from all others, must either be its Self, or Nothing; and, the taking 
away all Distinction, does, almost in Terms, at least, most formally, and 
necessarily, put Identity. Let us take another Instance: If one says, 
(A Whole is more than a Part,) it appears to such Men, wondrous Wise; 
and, none blames him, in the least, that says it, or lays it for a Principle. 
But, if he says, and puts for a Principle, (What’s more than a Part, is 
more than a Part,) it is good Luck if they do not think he deserves 
Midas’s Ears. Yet, both of these Propositions are the self-same, and 
both of them equally, and most perfectly Identical in Sense; and only 
differ in the Manner of Expression. Which I thus shew: A Whole con- 
sists of its Parts; and, since every Thing is that of which it consists, A 
Whole is its Parts. But, the Word (Parts) being Plural, signifies more 
than One Part: Wherefore, (A Whole is more than a Part,) is the same 
as to say, (What’s more than a Part, is more than a Part;) which is as 
perfectly Identical, as can be imagin’d. Nay, more; If we regard it well, 
we shall find, that the former Proposition had not been known, Specu- 
latively, to be Self-evident, nor could have been made out to be such, but 
because it is the same with this later, whose Terms are most formally 
Identical; to which, the other is easily reduc’d. 

26. It will be asked, why we could not let the sense alone in its 
former Dress, (which became it much better than this other,) since it 
was self-evident enough before? I answer; Because the self-evidence 
better appears, when it is also brought to Terms most perfectly Identical; 
as any one may discern, who compares the two Propositions now men- 
tion’d: And, hence also the Sceptical Dissenter, or Denier, is most forcibly 
and unavoidably thrown upon a Direct and open Contraction; for, to 
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deny those Identicals, which are such, not only in the sense, but in the 
manner of Expression too, is, to avow a Contradiction propos’d bare- 
fac’d, and in the plainest Terms; which could not have appeared so 
clearly from the Terms of the former Proposition. Lastly, A Brabbling 
Pyrrhonian might have drawn the Words (Whole) and (Part) into some 
sinister Construction; and have wrangled and quibbled about them, by 
putting upon them divers Senses; which he is quite debarr’d of, when 
the Terms are thus Identical: For, when the Words of both the Terms 
are the very self-same, whatever he gives the words of the Subject, 
must be allow’d to the Words of the Predicate too; so that he will be 
put quite past his Shifts, and the Proposition will remain equally Identical 
as it was before, maugre all his Cavils, and Evasions. 

27. By this time I have, as I conceive, good reason to presume 
enough has been alleg’d by us, to prove that our RULE OF TRUTH is, 
in every Regard, qualify’d for such an Employ. We will therefore, if 
you please now turn the Tables, and examine what your Rule can pre- 
tend to; or, what it has in it, which can entitle it to be such a Rule; or, 
in any respect, counter-ballance what has been produc’d for ours. To do 
which, we will consider it, both as to the Act of your Clear and Distinct 
Perception, the Immediate Object of the Act; and, at the same time, as to 
the Stability which each of these may be conceiv’d to have from its 
Ground. We will begin with the Object, that determines your Faculty 
of Understanding to this or that Particular Act. If I rightly conceive the 
Cartesian Doctrine, the Immediate Objects of your Clear and Distinct 
Perception, are your Ideas, in which appears this Truth which, you say, 
Clearly and Distinctly see. Now, these Ideas of yours are, confessedly, 
Effects produc’d by a Second Cause, the Mind it self; and not the Imme- 
diate Work of the FIRST CAUSE, on which (as has been shewn) our 
Rule is built: Which gives ours an Infinite Advantage above yours, as 
to the Stability of its Ground: Ours having for its Solid Foundation, the 
Ideas in the Divine Understanding; whence are unquestionably Deriv’d, 
and by which are Establish’d, the Essence of Things, on which ours is 
Immediately Grounded: Whereas, your Ideas are held by your selves, to 
be the Creatures, or Productions of your own Mind; (which were it granted 
it could produce any such Ideas) is a Defective Agent of its own Nature; 
and, therefore, its Productions so Uncertain, that it seems a most strange 
piece of Doctrine, to build all the Certain Truth and Knowledge Mankind 
can possibly have on such an Unsteady Foundation. How many Thou- 
sands, even of a fair Pitch of Understanding, have mistaken Lively 
Fancies, for Evident Knowledge? Must, therefore, all Truth be built 
on a Mistakable Principle? Nay, more; such Men, judging thus, by Mis- 
take, the Thing was Evident, taking them as possess’d with such a Mistake, 
cannot but Assent to it, as True, tho’ it be never so False: Must we 
therefore consecrate this Erroneous Ground of theirs, into a Rule of 
Truth? oh, but it belongs to God’s Goodness, to take care, that, since 
we cannot but Assent upon such a Clear and Distinct Appearance, we 
should not be forced upon Errour. Why so? If you will needs leave 
the Things his Wisdom has made, take your own Way, and over-conceit 
the Infallibility of your own Faculty, in judging you Clearly and Dis- 
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tinctly know a Thing, when you do but fancy it; is God’s Providence 
answerable to support every over-weening Rashness of ours? Doubtless, 
his Goodness is never wanting to such a considerable species as is Man- 
kind, in Necessaries to their Knowledge, for which their Nature was made: 
But, if there be Another Way, more Solid Grounded and Evident than 
yours; nay, against which (as has been prov’d) there can lie no Excep- 
tion, and Men will not take it; his Providence is acquitted, and, ’tis just 
to let them delude themselves. At least, it will be said, that this Clear 
and Distinct Perception is a Rule of Truth to us, tho’ not to Truth, con- 
sider’d in it self. But, if what we assent to upon that Imaginary Ground, 
may still be False, for any thing that Ground can assure us, how can it 
be a Rule of Truth to any? To return to our Ideas; The main Point is, 
that it is so far from Evident that there can be any such Ideas Elicted or 
Produced, by our Minds, that there are many Pretended Demonstrations 
against it; as may be seen in Idece Cartesiance Expensce, Exam. 2. from 
§ 31. to 49. Nay, there are very many others in my Second Preliminary, 
proving there can need none; the Thing it self being objectively in our 
Understanding. To none of which Demonstrations, I do except any full 
and Solid Answer; but only, perhaps, some slight Touches. I add, that 
the Ideists themselves cannot agree amongst themselves, what kind of 
Things these Spiritual Ideas should be. Mr. Locke makes them to be 
Similitudes; Which Mr. Le Grand denies; and, is so at variance with 
himself, that he puts them to be many several sorts of Things, and those 
Inconsistent with one another; and so makes them to be Chimeras. This 
Inconsonancy of those Writers with one another and with their own 
selves, makes it very Dubious that there are any such Things as these 
Ideas, at all; at least, tis Evident, that they who ground all their Doctrine 
upon them, do not know what they are; and, therefore, they build all 
their Hypothesis on they know not what. And, if this be so, then the 
Immediate Object of their Clear and Distinct Perception is, perhaps a 
Non-Entity; or, at least, such an Entity, as no Man living (nor them- 
selves neither) knows what to make of it. 

28. Again; This Object, which you Clearly and Distinctly see to be 
True, must be some Mental Proposition; for, nothing can be Formally 
True, but some Speech that Affirms, or Denies. Now, say we, ’tis most 
incontestable, that the First Proposition we man make of a Thing is, 
to affirm its Metaphysical Verity; or, to say, ’Tis this, (or its self,) and 
no other: For, the Subject being the Basis of all our Thoughts, we must 
fix it certainly, Clearly and Distinctly, ere we can, with Certainty, say any 
thing else of it. This Proposition, then, say we, is such, that our Under- 
standing no sooner opens its Eye, to take a view of it, but it must assent 
to it, because of the Self-Evident Identification of its Terms: whose Self- 
Evidence we do therefore make our Rule. It remains then, that you shew 
us some Truth, or Proposition, which is before this, (which we think to 
be the Frst) and which both makes it self thus Visible; and also, by its 
Self-evident Light, gives Clearness and Intelligibility to all other Truths; 
and, lastly, which is so Firmly Grounded, that it may be a Solid First 
Principle, and not an Aery and Phantastick Conceit. You must then 
(we say) produce, and shew us some other Proposition than that you have 
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brought hitherto, which tells us your Clear and Distinct Perception is 
your Rule; for, this, you see, is already, by many Unanswerable Argu- 
ments, thrown out of doors, and shewn Unfit to be a Rule. And, till you 
do this, you ought not to be offended, if we tell you friendly, and plainly, 
that you have no Rule of Truth at all. 

29. Thus much for the Immediate Object of your Clear and Distinct 
Perception. As for the Act it self, I beseech you, Sir, consider on what 
a Sandy Foundation you would build all Truth. What signifies yours, 
or mine, or any Man’s Judgment, that he Cleariy and Distinctly sees a 
Truth; or that he must Assent, or may not Assent to it? What signifie 
these, I say, to the Truth of the Thing? Must Truth be built on Men’s 
Judgments, or their manner of Conceiving? What’s True, is Infalliby 
such; and this, by virtue of its Grounds. Is our Judgment, or manner 
of Conceiving, such a certain Ground, or Infallible? How many instances 
is the World full of, to prove those Perceptions of ours, tho’ judg’d by 
us most Evident, to be Fallacious? A Passionate Man, highly Injur’d and 
bent upon revenge, judges it most Evident that he ought to take his private 
satisfaction: and, you can do no more, but verily Judge you have this 
Clear and Distinct Perception, that such or such a Proposition is True. 
J am to presume, that those Cartesians who stigmatiz’d me with the 
Ignominious Note of being Impious against God, etc. judg’d they did 
Clearly see, I was thus wicked; for, otherwise, they left their own beloved 
Rule, to blacken me; which is too high a malice for any Man to charge 
them with: And yet, no Man living, as far as my self, or my friends, can 
discern, did think so, but themselves; for, ’tis hard to conceive, that, if 
others had thought so, none of them should have that Zeal for God’s 
Honour, as to object it, or reprehend me for it: Nor am I to doubt but 
they thought they clearly did distinctly saw, that when I said, Annihilation 
was Impossible, I did, but that Doctrine, set upon God himself: And, 
yet, tho’ the Learned Albius maintained the same, in his Metaphysicks, 
50 Years before, no Friend ever admonish’d him, that by saying so, he 
had fallen into a Wicked Errour: Nor any of his Opposers, who were 
very Learned Men, tho’ they gather’d many Propositions out of his 
Books which seem’d to found ill, did ever object This; wheras, had they 
judg’d it impious, they would not have spared him, but have laid load 
upon him for it. But, it seem’d they all wanted this Gift of Clear and 
Distinct Perception, which is peculiar to the Cartesians. To come to 
other Instances; How frequently are people mistaken, in thinking they 
have a Clear and Distinct Perception, or Perfect Evidence, Prejudice, 
Faction and Education work this ill Effect, and make Men absolutely 
judge they see most Evidently, they are in the right. People far gone in 
the Spleen, or a deep Melancholy, do Assent, and Judge, perhaps, more 
Firmly than you do, that they see Clearly twenty Ridiculous Fooleries 
to be True. High-flown Enthusiasts judge the same. Pious Women, and 
Prudent in other Things, if much given to Introversion, judge, they see 
clearly and distinctly (nay, far more lively than we do) many strange 
Things in their _ Imaginary Visions and Revelations; insomuch, that they 
would pawn their very Souls for the Truth; which, yet, are oft known by 
their Effects, to be meer Illusions of Fancy. From all which Errours and 
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Inconveniences our Rule is Free: For, who can, out of Humor, Precipi- 
tancy, Fancy, Disease, or any other Casualty whatever, be deceiv’d, in 
Judging, that Identical Propositions are True? This, then, unanswerably 
concludes ours to be the Genuin Rule of Truth, in regard, this must be 
such as all Men must be forc’d to Assent to, unanimously Agree in it, 
nor can ever hap to be Deceiv’d in it by any Chance whatever: Since, 
otherwise, the whole Nature of those Men would be Depraved and good 
for nothing, as having no Rule by which to know any Truth whatever. 
Nay, it must be such as may be produc’d openly, by the Asserters of any 
Truth; by alledging It, they may be able to convince others, that what 
they maintain is a Real Truth, and not some Phantastick Conceit of their 
own; without which, their Clear and Distinct Perception is; Invisible, 
and so can satisfie no Man; nor clear themselves from being Self-con- 
ceited; but, to argue like Phanaticks, who pretend they Discern Things 
by an Inward Light, which none can see but themselves, nor they them- 
selves make it visible to others. Of which, more hereafter. 

30. I beg of you, once more, (the Point being of great Importance) 
that this Question, concerning your Rule, may be rightly stated, and 
understood. None doubts, but that, if we clearly know a Thing to be 
True, it is True; otherwise, it would follow, that we may know what is 
not; or, (which is the same) may know that which is not to be known. 
The only Question, then is, Whether we may not be Mistaken in Judging 
we know it, when, indeed, we do not know it, but only fancy it: Which 
is a Thing so Common amongst all Mankind, that not very many escape 
this Fault of Overweening. Wherefore, ere you can pretend that this 
Rule of yours is Useful, and a certain means to know Truth, you should 
first prescribe us some Self evident Rule, how we may know assuredly, 
that our Judgment that we do Clearly and Distinctly know a Thing, is 
not a mistake; For, otherwise, we are often apt to think we do most 
certainly know a Thing, when we have only a Lively Apprehension, or 
Fancy of it. Besides which, this Rule must have Force upon all Man- 
kind that we may easily make it out to others, that we do indeed and really 
know, and not merely presume we know, when, perhaps, we do not: 
Otherwise, it will neither give others, nor our selves, any Certainty that 
what we Imagin we know, is True. This is the true Difficulty; and 
against this, I do not discerne any effectual Provision made by you: nor 
how you can make any, without having recourse to the Self-evident Con- 
nexion of the Terms in an Identical Proposition. This Self-evident Con- 
nexion we can produce openly, to every Man’s Eye; wheras, you cannot 
produce your pretended Clear and Distinct Perception to any Man: And, 
it being, when thus produced by us, impossible not to be seen and acknowl- 
edg’d by any Man, who has any Use of his Intellectual Faculty, ’tis able 
to give perfect Satisfaction to our selves, and to others also, that we 
neither are, nor can be Mistaken in our Judgment, that we do really and 
indeed know it; and, not only Deem it. You see, Sir, where the Difficulty 
pinches. That can never be a Certain Rule to me, or to any Man, which 
I can never be sure I make use of: Now, ’tis evident by what is said here, 
I cannot be assur’d I do clearly and distinctly know, unless my Judgment 
that I do so be secur’d from Mistake: For, if I be mistaken in that Judg- 
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ment, and do not clearly and distinctly know, your Rule affects not me 
at all; nor am I a jot the better for it, or nearer the knowing any Truth 
by it: But, which is yet worse; ’tis Evident from this Discourse that 
there needs another Rule of Knowing, Antecedent to yours, to guide my 
Judgment that I do clearly and distinctly know, and do not mistake, or 
rashly presume I know; as we experience, the Generalty of Mankind 
does. Which evidently concludes, that the Proposition by which you 
express your pretended Rule of Knowing, may, indeed, be a Truth, (in 
case you do really know,) but can never be a Rule of Truth to you, me, 
or any Man: For, this must be First known, or Self-known, to all Man- 
kind; or otherwise, it needs another Antecedent Rule, to make it Useful; 
and, so it is Ruled, and no Rule. Here it is, then, that the Point sticks; 
and, here ’tis like to stick, for any thing I can imagin, in behalf of the 
Cartesians. 

31. I am apt to apprehend, that your Acute Wit will object, that 
some few of those Instances I alleg’d formerly, of Men who verily judg’d 
they clearly and distinctly knew such and such Things to be True, and 
yet were mistaken in thus Judging, do fall short of Concluding; I mean, 
those that concern’d People in Diseases; which you may, with some reason, 
think, are known to be plain Deviations from Nature, by an easie Cri- 
terion; viz. by the Standard of Mankind, who have the right use of their 
Reason. Which I shall not contest with you; nor had I brought such as 
these, but that I see your Writers bring the same against the Certainty 
of our Senses; as, that Icterical People see all Things Yellow, and such 
like, which are solv’'d by the same Criterion. But, what are these to 
many others which I there alledg’d; and could press farther, were it suit- 
able to the Brevity I had intended. To force that Objection home, what 
shall we think of Speculative Men, and Great Philosophers; nay, of many 
Great Mathematicians, who thought they had most certainly Squar’d the 
Circle? They are held to be Men in their perfect Wits; nay, they are held 
to be Candid too; and, moreover, Learned; and, which is more, both Sides 
offer Demonstrations for their Tenet. and have, oft-times, great Multi- 
tudes that follow them, and embrace their Doctrine. Can it be deny’d, but 
that such very Learned, Acute and Ingenious Men do verily Judge that 
they clearly and distinctly see their Doctrine to be True? And yet, we 
are certain that, since they contradict one another, one Side must needs 
be in an Errour in that Judgment. We wili bring it yet nearer home, 
and lay it even at our own Doors. 

32. I do not doubt, but your self (for, I cannot suspect your Candour) 
does verily judge that you clearly and distinctly perceive, or (which is 
the same) have Perfect Evidence, that your Way of Ideas is the True 
Way to Science: And I, on the other side, am as fully persuaded, as that 
I live, that I do clearly and distinctly see, it is so far from being the Way 
to Science, that it is perfectly Groundless, and leads to Innumerable 
Errours. That you are thus persuaded, seems very Evident to you; for 
which, I am very willing to take your Word. And, that I am thus fully 
persuaded I do Clearly and Distinctly see the Contrary, besides my faithful 
Asservation, I believe Indifferent Men will think I have given sufficient 
Testimony, by bringing so many pretended Demonstrations against your 
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Way; and hazarding my Credit, by vouching them to be Conclusive; 
which, therefore, are so many Sure Gages for my Sincerity, when I de- 
clare this to be my Sentiment. Add, that these Demonstrations are not 
like Flashes of Wit, coin’d by my own brain; for, then, perhaps I might, 
for some by-end of Applause, or some such Foolery, have falsly pretended 
they were my true Thoughts: But, they are all built upon the Nature of 
the Thing, or Subject in hand; which being Established to be what it is, 
’tis beyond the Wit or Power of Man to make, marr, alter, or deface it; 
and should I go about to disguise or mis-represent it, "tis easie for any 
Adversary to shew, I speak Contradictions, and expose me to open Shame 
for my Confident Ignorance: For, what is against the Nature of the 
Thing, makes that Thing to be what it is not; which is a plain Contra- 
diction. This, then, being so manifest, that I may convince you by your 
own Method, Why ought not you, by your Way of Doubting of every 
thing that has any shew or Possibility of Falsehood, or any Uncertainty, 
to lay aside, and renounce your Rule of Truth, as Uncertain and Fal- 
lacious; since we do both of us follow it to our power; and, yet, since we 
contradict one another so Diametrically, one of us is, notwithstanding, in 
a vast Errour. Here is a matter of Fact, then, against the Usefulness of 
your Rule; and that too, as Certain and Evident, as that one (or both 
of us) is not the worst sort of Hypocrites; that is, belies himself, and 
his own Thoughts: Whereas, I believe, no Man that knows either of 
us, had ever such a bad Opinion of us. I could press this Topick much 
farther; but I had rather leave it to your Sincere and Deliberate Con- 
sideration. ‘ 

33. The Rule by which we are to know Truth, ought therefore, (as 
was said) in such a manner oblige all Mankind to Assent, that it should 
be apt, of it self, to compose all Differences in Opinion, by Applying, 
and Bearing up to it: wheras, yours can compose none at all; but, con- 
trariwise, engages Learned Men in an Endless Wrangle. We both grant, 
That if we see a Thing clearly to be True, it is True, since Common 
Sense tells every Man, that none can see what is not to be seen: Nor 
is there any such Mystery, or Mastership, in advancing this obvious Po- 
sition; or, for magnifying Cartesius so highly, for inventing it; since, I 
think, no Man living ever deny’d it. The Question is, Which of us has this 
True Evidence, which you call Clear and Distinct Perception? You will 
say, you have it, and I want it: I shall reply, that I have it, and you 
want it. You will blame some Defect in my Understanding, or some 
untoward Byass or Propension of my Will, both which, according to Mr. 
Le Grand, (p. 93,) can make one deceiv’d in thinking that he evidently 
perceives: And I, on the other side, think I may with equal Justice, blame 
yours: And, so, we may come to lay the fault, either on the Weakness of 
one another’s Understanding, or the Depravedness of his Will; which 
naturally leads Men to pelt one another with rash Judgments, and hard 
Words: But, since we can, neither of us, see one another’s Thoughts, 
or discover to others, how Clear they are, which is your Way; both sides 
will still remain as far from Conviction, and the Point from Decision, as 
at first, for any thing your Rule helps either of us. And, if we set aside 
Propositions and Discourses, and the shewing that their Terms are Un- 
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deniably Connected, and therefore, Themselves certainly True; (which is 
not your Way;) how, I beseech you, shall Men ever come to a Final 
Conclusion by dint of Reason, without being put to it to avail themselves 
by Ili Words, and Passion; which (I fear, by proceeding upon your Rule; 
for, you pretend not to have produced any connexion of Terms) has been 
such a Stickler, of late, to uphold the Cartesian Cause? 

34. This seem’d to me so Odd a Procedure, that I begg’d the Favour 
of you, to acquaint me, how, or by what Means, you would make others 
know you had, indeed, this Clear and Distinct Perception; or, how you 
could prove you had it, but by making use of Propositions and Dis- 
courses; the Force of which consists only in Affirming, Denying, or Infer- 
ring; that is, in the Connexion, or Inconnexion of the Terms. As I re- 
member, your Answer was, by Explicating to them clearly the Point, and 
desiring them to Meditate upon it; Which Way you seem’d to magnifie 
very much. I could have alleg’d, that you could not have propos’d, or 
us’d, even this Way, without making use of Propositions, and Discourses. 
But, letting you proceed, I barr’d Explications, if they were brought (as it 
here seemd) to evacuate any Need of Proof: For, Explicating, as contra- 
distinguish’d to Proving, amounts to no more but a kind of Rhetorical 
Persuasive, made up of Similitudes, Parallels, Allusions, and such little 
sorts of light, Witty Fancies, which may serve, and are made use of, in 
a manner, equally, to abet Errour, as well as Truth. Indeed, if the 
Terms of the Question be Dubious, Explications are needful, and very 
requisite; lest, otherwise, we level our Argument at a wrong Thesis: But, 
if the Point in Question be rightly understood by both Parties, it must 
either be Prov’d, if it be not Self-evident and needs no Proof; or, it must 
remain for ever Uncertain, and Undecided. I should be glad to know 
whether, or no, you would go about to convince such a Man by Grounds 
and Principles? If you say, you would, and that you think you can do 
this: then you wrong your Cause exceedingly, by waving the Mention 
of such Strong Supports as Principles and Grounds; and Recurring to, 
and Relying on such Unsteady Feeble Reeds as Explications. If you say, 
you cannot evince your Thesis by Principles; then all your Explications, 
tho’ never so Witty, are, confessedly, Unprincipl’d, and Groundless. If 
you pretend, your Explications do involve Proofs in them; ’tis clearly for 
the Interest of your Cause, to make use of the Argumentative part of 
such Discourses and leave out the Explicative: For, ’tis certain, that the 
Argument, if a good one, subsists upon some solid Principle; wheras, 
an Explication may be without any at all. It will therefore, to any con- 
sidering Man, be a strong Prejudice against the Cartesians, and make 
Men apt to think they have no Grounds or Principles at all, that they 
do not much pretend to them, much less build their Discourses on them, 
or reduce them to them; but seem to abdicate them, while they place their 
chief Support in Explications. In a Word; Let the Position be first Prov’d 
to be True, or all Explications are Frivolous: For, to what purpose is it 
to stand Explicating a Falsehood? The nature of all Explications, is, 
to give us the Sense of the Thesis Propos’d; but let it be first proved and 
Seen that it bears good Sense; for, ’tis a very sleeveless Task, to stand 
Explicating Nonsense. 
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35. On this Occasion, it were not amiss to note here a certain man- 
ner of Writing, very frequent amongst some modern Philosophers; which 
is apt to lead the Generality of Learners into very great Errours. We do, 
all of us, naturally affect Knowledge; and therefore, we love to read 
Authors that are Clear, or write clearly; as being very Knowable, or 
Intelligible. But, now, Clearness is of two sorts: The one makes clear 
the thoughts of the Writer; The other makes clear the Truth of the Point 
he writes of. The one expresses clearly his own Meaning, when he says 
thus: The other manifests clearly, that he says True when he says thus. 
The former is performed by means of Rhetorick, and witty Expressions: 
the other can only be done by Solid Principles, and by True Logick. 
But, it too often happens, that those Readers who have not a strong Bent 
to see Truth, and with a steady Aim, pursue it, and It only, are so well 
appay’d with the clear Expression of an Author, in delivering his own 
mind; which cannot but be very Pretty, and Taking, being, generally, 
neatly clad; that they are, at unawares, Decoy’d to think the Thing it 
self is Clear, when ’tis only the Sentiment of the Author which is render’d 
so Evident; especially, if there be also some slight shew of Coherence; 
which seldom wants, if the Writer be a Man of Parts. And, yet, perhaps, 
all this while were that Discourse strip’d of its Superficial Gayity, and 
sounded to the Bottom, nothing will be found to support its Truth; but 
it will appear Plain Bald Nonsense en cuerpo. On the other side, it 
lights so, that Discourses that are solid, and built all along on Evident 
Principles, (only which can clear the Truth of the Point,) do want the 
other sort of Clearness, which consists of Explicating, to recommend them 
to the liking of the Reader. And this happens for Two Reasons: One 
because Principles do consist of Few Words, or Notions; and those too, 
such as are General, or Universal ones; which do not admit such varying 
the Phrase, or Smooth Explications, to make them more Knowable; their 
Clearness consisting only in the greater Simplicity of those General Terms, 
and their Close Connexion. The Second Reason is, that those Writers 
who endeavor to look deep into the Foundation and Principles on which 
Truth is Grounded, and are not satisfy’d with Skimming over Questions super- 
ficially, do not care to avail themselves by Explications, and the Way of Smooth 
Expressions; but quite dis-regard them, and judge them only Luke-warm 
Words in their present Circumstances; because they neither conduce to 
the Attainment of Science, nor to Settle and Clear the Truth of the 
Thesis, which such Men see can only be done by the Strict and Evident 
Connexion of their Notions. To apply this Discourse; I intreat you, Sir, 
to consider whether the Former Sort of Clearness be not that which the 
Cartesians Affect; the Second, that which we take, and pursue. I shall 
hope, that whoever pursues my METHOD to SCIENCE, with an At- 
tentive and Indifferent Eye, will easily observe, that I first put my Thesis, 
and then endeavor to establish it by rigorous Proofs, drawn from the 
Nature of the Thing or Subject treated of in those respective Places: 
And that the Cartesians do not use to take any such Method, but place 
their hopes of recommending their Tenets to the Readers Approbation, 
in their Explications. Which makes it so difficult for a Logician to find 
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where their Arguments lie hid, or where they press; of which, with just 
Reason, I so often complain. 

36. Thus much concerning your Method of Proving by Explicating; 
or rather, of substituting Explications in the place of proofs. As for the 
other part of your Method, which is, your putting Learners to Meditate 
long and seriously, upon what you have propos’d to them, I lik’d that as 
ill as I did that of Explicating: And, my Reason is, because, unless Men 
take Principles along with them, to guide their Thoughts right, and keep 
an Attentive Eye to them, while they thus Meditate: ’tis to be feared, 
their long Meditation will, by its frequent Dints, so imprint and fix what 
you have told them, in their Brain; and, at length, make it sink so deep 
into their Minds, that, whether it be right or wrong, it will stick there, as 
daily Experience shews us; Custom, a Second Nature, having a very 
powerful Ascendent over the Understanding, to imbue us with false Im- 
pressions, by the oft-reiterated Thinking upon any Point that is Disput- 
able; especially, Ingenious Explications (as was shewn lately) too often 
serving for Reasons, to those who are not well vers’d in True Logick. 

37. But, the main Objection I make, is, That this Method of yours 
quite overthrows the Rule of Truth, which you intended to establish by 
it. For, this Rule being that, upon which all our Knowledge of Truth 
depends, must be so very clear of it self, above any thing we can add to 
its Highest Evidence, that it cannot possibly need any Explication, nor 
Meditation neither. Nor, consequently, can any stronger Argument be 
brought to Demonstrate that this Rule of yours is not the Right one, 
than ’tis to confess or pretend that it stands in need of, or, even, can 
Admit Assistance, or Light, either from the one, or the other. For, if it 
can need any Explication, it follows that it must be something Obscure: 
And, if it can need Poring and Meditating upon it, ere it be admitted, or 
can be known, then ’tis far from being most Self-evident: Both which 
utterly destroy the Nature of such a Rule. For, since we must know all 
other Truths by It, its Evidence must be the First Thing to be known; 
and therefore, the Knowledge of its Truth must antecede the Knowledge 
of all other Truths whatsoever, and be clearer than They. Which being 
so manifest, I wonder what Thoughts or Considerations our Explicating 
or Meditating can suggest, that can do this first Rule of Truth any Service, 
or give it any Advantage; since all others being more Obscure than It, 
they may, indeed, (could they affect it,) impart to it their own greater 
Obscurity, and make it less clear and Intelligible than it was; but, can 
never make it clearer, as having no greater, but far less clearness them- 
selves. Lastly, As this pretended Necessity of Explicating, and Medi- 
tating, quite degrades yours from being the Genuin, First, and Conse- 
quently, the Right Rule of Knowing Truth; so it abets ours, and gives 
it a Clear Title to be such a Rule, since the Self-evidence of those First 
Truths, express’d by Identical Propositions, (which is our Rule,) is such, 
as is both Impossible to be Explicated, and Impossible to need Meditat- 
ing, to clear it to us; but, at the first Instant we open the Eye of our 
Mind, it discovers it self fully to all Mankind, to be most True; and, 
withall, begets, forces and fixes us in a Full and Firm Assent to its 
Verity. 
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38. Perhaps it will be alleg’d, notwithstanding what I have said 
above, That this Clear and Distinct Perception is not pretended to be 
a Rule of Truth in it self, so that it establishes Truth Fundamentally but 
of Truth to us, or, (as the schools phrase it,) quoad nos; that is, a Rule 
whereby we may know what’s Truth, what not: And, it seems, that it 
cannot be deny’d to be such a Rule, in regard ’tis Evident that we must 
Assent, or hold a Thing True, when we see clearly and distinctly it is 
so; nor ought we to Assent, or hold it to be True, unless we do clearly 
and distinctly see it to be so. I answer, That this Pretence is already 
fore-staled, in divers places of my former Discourse; where it was shewn, 
by many Instances, that even in the Opinions Learned Men held, this 
Guiding our Thoughts and Judgments by what appears to us a Clear 
and Distinct Perception, is Uncertain, and Fallacious. Whence, in the 
Thesis constituting this to be your Rule, there is tacitly involv’d a False 
Supposition; viz. That that Perception, on which we solely rely, is Un- 
mistakeable by us: For, if we may -mistake it to be really a Perception 
thus qualify’d, when it is not, then our Assent may be Erroneous; and, 
how can an Erroneous Judgment, in any Sense be True to us, or make us 
know a Thing to be True? If I am to draw a straight line, and the Rule 
by which I guide my self be sometimes Straight, and sometimes Crooked, 
how is it a Rule to me, in that Action, or Draught? 2. In constituting 
this Perception to be your Rule, you begin at the wrong End: For, seeing 
this Perception is an Act, and that the Object specifies every Act, and 
makes it such as it is; the Object, or Thing, must be True in it self; and, 
by being in it self True, it thence makes our Judgment (when we rightly 
conceive it) to be True also. This Distinction, then, in our present case, 
is altogether Frivolous; and the alledging it, Preposterous. 3. To Per- 
ceive, is an Act of the Understanding, and the same as to Know; and 
to Perceive Clearly and Distinctly, is the same as to Know Perfectly. 
Whence follows, that to say, (I know that to be True, which I clearly and 
Distinctly Perceive to be so,) is the very self-same sense as to say (What 
I know to be True, I know to be True;) or, (I know what I know:) 
Which is a good Confident saying; and, moreover, True too. But, noth- 
ing can be more ridiculous, than to make Knowing the Rule of Knowing, 
or a Rule to make a Thing True to us. To say, (A Thing is, because it 
is;) or, (I know it, because I know it;) is more like a Woman’s reason, 
when she is Fixed and wilful; than a Rational Mans, or a Philosophers. 

39. The Ingenious Mr. Le Grand seems to go more charily to work, 
by putting his Rule of Truth, (Dissert, page 86.) in these Terms, (Illud 
omne Verum est quod clare & distincte percipitur.) He does not say, 
(quod percipitur esse Verum;) but barely, (quod percipitur.) Which 
words do not tell us, whether he speaks of our Perception by the First 
Operation of our Understanding, simply Apprehending A Thing; or of 
the Second, which is express’d by a Proposition. But, this still falls into 
the same; For, if he means the Former, then, since Simple Apprehensions 
have neither Truth nor Falsity in them being no more but, barely, whats 
meant, or signify’d, by the Words; it cannot follow, that what I clearly 
and distinctly thus perceive, is therefore true: For, I simply apprehend, 
and this clearly and distinctly too, the Meaning of these Words, (A Tri- 
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angle has four Corners;) yet ’tis far from being True, being a plain Con- 
tradiction. He must mean then, that I am to perceive the Sense or Mean- 
ing of those Words to be Connected, which is done by putting them into 
a Proposition; and then his Rule must run thus; (Whatever Simple Ap- 
prehensions I see clearly and distinctly to be Connected in a Proposition, 
that Proposition is True:) Which is that very Rule which we advance, 
and the Cartesians would avoid. Only, we say, That to make this a Rule, 
we must see the Parts of it Self-connected; or Self-evident; for, all other 
Connexions are made, by the Terms being Connected by means of a Third; 
which is the same as to be Deduced, or Provu. But, these Connexions 
being, all of them, Conclusions, they cannot pretend to be Rules, or Prin- 
ciples, since they must depend on such Rules, as shew those Conclusions 
must follow. Again, if he means, (as he must, if he means any thing,) 
that his Rule is, That we must see those simple Apprehensions, which 
we call the Terms, Connected in a Proposition; then we must see, or 
clearly perceive, that that Proposition is True: And then, his Principle 
must run thus; (Whatever Proposition I clearly and distinctly perceive 
to be True, is known by me to be True:) Wherefore, since to perceive 
thus, is, to know; and that, as appears by Cartesius’s Words, there cited, 
he speaks of what’s Verum mibi, as the Effect of his Principles; that is, 
of what I know to be True; join these two together, and this Principle, or 
Rule, does manifestly amount to this; (That which I know to be True, 
I know to be True;) which is a most prodigious Rule of Knowledge; and 
yet, this is most evidently the Sense of it, in case to perceive means, to 
know; and Verum mibi means that which I know to be True: which, I 
think, is Undeniable by any Man of Common Sense. And, I wonder how 
the Great Wit of Cartesius could imagine that any thing could be True 
to him, unless he first saw it to be True in it self, which it has from its 
Grounds; unless he makes account, that a Thing may be True to him, 
which, in it self, is False: Which makes those two Truths fall out, and 
contradict one another, which I never took to be very good Friends. This 
makes me wish that the ingenious Mr. Le Grand, who tells us here, p. 
92. that there goes more to a Rule, than to a Truth, had told us, in what 
a Truth, and in what the Nature of a Rule consists: which we plainly de- 
liver, by affirming that a Truth consists in the Connexion of the main 
Parts (or Terms) of any Thesis; and a Rule in the Self-connexion of 
them, by Formal Identity; whence, such Rules become Self-evident to all 
Mankind, and able to Impart their Light to all other Truths whatever. 
But, this shews the Genius of the Cartesian Writers: They take what’s 
uppermost, and descant very prettily and gentilely upon it; which, being 
Obvious, and Facil, does mightily please the Fancy of the Readers: But, 
they go not to the Bottom of any Question. They rake the Surface of 
the most difficult Points; but they never dig deep into it, to find out the 
Ground and Foundation on which Truth is built. And I hope, the reasons 
I have alledg’d, both here, and elsewhere, will satisfie my Readers, that 
it is not the ridiculous Motive of Pique, or Humor, which makes me give 
this character of their Way of Writing; but, meerly, the Duty I owe to 
Truth, which obliges me to do it. 

Thus, worthy Sir, I have us’d the best Reason I was Master of, in 
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examining exactly, and understanding rightly, your Rule of Truth; and 
I have endeavor’d to stop all the Starting-holes, by which the Cartesians 
may think to evade the Force of my Arguments. Which done, I pre- 
sume I may take my leave of this Point, and I apply my Discourse to what 
follow’d next at our Interview. 

40. My Design, at the beginning of our Conference, was to convince 
you, that Truth consisted in the Connexion of the Terms, in those 
Speeches we call’d Propositions; which evinc’d, I made account I could 
easily prove, that the very First Truths, which were to give Light to all 
others, or be the Rule of Truth, were such Propositions as were Self- 
connected, and therefore Self-evident. How your over acute way of 
Doubting defeated my Intentions, and stop’d my Progress, is seen above. 
Sorry to have been put out of that Direct Road, which I saw was the 
only Right one, and without settling which, all our Discourse would be 
Unconnected Talk to no purpose, I was casting about how to get into it 
again. But a Learned and Judicious Friend of ours, who was present, 
suggested, that (Cogito ergo sum) was pretended by you to be a First 
Principle; and, he prest earnestly it might be thorowly examin’d, that 
we might see whether it had in it the nature of a First Principle, or no. 
I was somewhat troubled to relinquish the Method I had prefix’d to my 
self; without which, I saw, the Nature of a First Principle could not be 
settled, nor shewn: However, I yielded to his Request. I allow’d then, 
that (Cogito ergo sum) was a True and Evident Consequence as are a 
thousand such others, viz, Dabito ergo sum; Scrobo, ambulo, dormio, nay, 
Sommio ergo sum, etc which is what, with Unattentive Considerers, give 
it all its credit, and makes them look upon us, as Unreasonable Men, 
who, as they apprehend, do question this Consequence, or call it into 
Doubt. But they are quite mistaken; there is no body that doubts it is an 
Evident Consequence; but, there is a very wide difference between a 
Consequence and a Principle; or rather, if it be a Consequence, tho’ never 
so good, it can never be a First Principle, because, the Premisses, which 
induced that Consequence, were before it; and that Truth, on which all 
force of Consequence is Grounded, (as was noted above,) is before either 
of them. What we Affirm then is, that it is not a First Principle, nor 
could not be so to Cartesius, when he proposed, and made use of it as 
such: And I addrest my self, to shew it had not in it, the Nature of such 
a Principle, nor could, with Reason, be pretended such by Cartesius him- 
self. 

41. To prove this, I alledg’d that it is an Inseparable Property, or 
rather Essential to First Principles, that they must manifest themselves, 
to be such by their own most perfect Self-Evidence wheras Cartesius 
was forced to use very many prolix Antecedent Discourses, to prove all 
else to be Dubitable; and, because they were so, he went on, Enquiring 
farther, till he could find something that could not be doubted; which 
he conceiv’d was (Cogito ergo sum) from which he came to Conclude, 
that this was the First Principle. Whence I alledg’d, that therefore, those 
Antecedent Discourses of his, which proved all else to be Doubtful, were 
the Reasons or Arguments whence he drew his Conclusion, that this was 
the First Principle. Now, I think this as Plain Reason as plain can be, 
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that No Man can evince a thing to be the First in any kind whatever, 
but, because, there is nothing before it in that kind. And, from this con- 
sideration, I prove my Allegation clearly; because, had not those many 
and large Antecedent Discourses, to prove all else to be Doubtful, been 
True; his Conclusion, viz. that (This is the First Principle,) could not 
have followed or been True neither. For, in case the Senses had not been 
thus Fallacious as still to deceive us, perhaps, Science might have been 
had from the things without us affecting those Senses; nor had there 
been any need to recur to the Operations of our own Mind, to seek for 
the Ground of all Truth there, because, we might have had it from the 
Things in Nature. This being so, how many Propositions did he use all 
along, to prove that our Senses might all deceive us; that we know not 
certainly whether we sleep or wake; that Mathematical Demonstrations 
might be all Erroneous etc, All which Antecedent Propositions, by the 
plain Rules of Logick, ought to be more evident, and more Certain, than 
the Conclusion he gathered, or inferr’d thence, viz. that Therefore This, 
and only This, being Indubitable, and Certainly Known, is the First 
Principle. And, that this being Plain Sense, his own Discourse over- 
throws the Establishment of his First Principle. For, since he had not 
this First Principle of his till he had found it, nor did he find it, till he 
found all else to be Doubtful; it will be asked How, and in virtue of What 
First Principle he became, while he was in quest of it, more certain, that 
all other Things were Doubtful, than he was of the Conclusion he in- 
ferr’d thence, viz. that (Cogito, ergo sum) being impossible to be Doubted 
of, was his First Principle. Wherefore, if he guided himself by no In- 
dubitable, or First Principle all along, in those Antecedent Discourses, 
which were in reality his Premisses that Conclusion of his, cannot in any 
Logick follow, nor be certainly True, nor ought to be Embrac’d; especially, 
by such a Philosopher as he was, who professes Doubting of every thing 
till he came to his First Principle, that can be in the least Dubitable. 
42. In Reply to this Discourse of mine, which is Grounded on the 
Supposition, that Cartesius guided himself by Reason, in settling his 
First Principle; and on the plainest Rules of logick that the Premisses 
must be Clearer than the Conclusion: the former of which, I suppose you 
will grant, the latter is obvious to Common Sense; you brought an In- 
genious Explication, by way of Similitude, or Parallel; which, I see, are 
to supply the place of Arguments, and Answers too, in the Cartesian way. 
It was this. Suppose I see a Man making great Holes in the Ground, 
or throwing aside Rubbish; and that I ask him what he is doing? He 
tells me, he has an Intention to Build, and to lay Foundations for that 
end, and is making way for it. Now this Action of his looks like an idle 
business, if we consider it alone; but, if we regard his farther Intention 
of Building, it is a Wise and Necessary Preparative. And yet this Ante- 
cedent Action, of preparing to lay a Foundation, does not give strength 
to the Building, which is an Action quite different from it; but the Build- 
ing depends on the Foundation it self, and on nothing else. And, there- 
fore, it follows, by way of Parallel, that the Antecedent Discourses of 
Cartesius, need not be connected with that First Principle, as Premisses, 
to inferr it must be such since they served only to remove the Rubbish, 
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or the Pretended Knowledge of Things by means of the Senses, which 
encomber’d the Mind with Prepossessions, and, so to make way to lay 
that First Foundation of Science. I think I have done your Parallel all 
the right you can expect: Wherefore, I come now to examine what Force 
it bears, and what strength such a way of Discoursing has in it; which, 
I the rather do, that I may inform those Readers, who take such kind of 
Similitudes for Reasons, how easily, and how frequently they are deluded, 
by such Unsteady, Inconclusive, and Illegical Methods. 

43. First then, ’tis so certainly known, that Similitudes do not use 
quadrare per omnia or (as they say,) run on four feet, that it is grown 
proverbial; which lays a great prejudice upon that way in Common. 2. 
Similitudes drawn from Material Things, to Immaterial, are particularly 
liable to this defect. They may, indeed, oft times, serve to illustrate some 
Truth, as fit Metaphors to sute with our Fancy; but then they presuppose 
the Truth, which they are to illustrate to be known some other way, 
whence, unless this be done first, all they can do is to explicate we know 
not what, which destroys the Nature of an Explication; for, Explications 
are not intended to put the Truth of the Point, but suppose it. 3. All 
the Actions of our Soul are, or ought to be Rational; and have a Depend- 
ence on one another, by the way of Reason gathering Subsequent Truths 
from those which preceeded. Now, I think, ’tis impossible to be con- 
tested by any Man who has read Cartesius’s Meditations, but that his 
Discourses which Anteceded his finding out this First Principle of his 
are reducible to this Enthymen; (For these and these Reasons, there can 
no Certainty be had, as to Speculative Knowledges, by any Information 
had from outward Objects affecting the Senses; therefore, it ought to be 
sought for in some Interiour Act of our Mind, which is most Compre- 
hensive and Peculiar to it,) which he conceived was Cogitation; and thence 
he laid this First Principle: (Cogito ergo sum) Which being so, it fol- 
lows necessarily, that the Laying this for his First Principle, depended 
on the Goodness of the Reasons he had, why our Senses were not to be 
trusted, nor could give us our First Notions; whence, by reflecting on 
their Metaphysical Verity, we might have those Self-evident, and First 
Truths of ours. This, I say, was evidently the Tenour of his Discourse; 
because, did not those Reasons of his, against the Sufficiency of our 
Senses to give us this little Information, conclude; but that, notwith- 
standing all those Reasons could prove, the Senses might still imprint 
on our Mind those First Notions, his Consequent would not have fol- 
low’d. Nor could he have had any Ground for recurring to the Interiour 
Act of Cogitation, for his First Principle, in regard it had been given 
to his Hand by means of the Senses, as was now declar’d. 4. It being 
then evident, that the Substance of those antecedent Discourses was 
summ’d up in the Enthymem now mentioned, ’tis manifest, that this Ex- 
plication of yours falters in the main Particular, in which it ought to 
sute, and resemble. For, in case those Impressions on our Mind could 
have been made by means of the Senses, as aforesaid; then those Im- 
pressions, or Notions, being the Immediate Foundations, on which is built 
all our knowledge, could not be call’d, or resembl’d to Rubbish; nor com- 
pared to a Hole, to lay the Foundation; for, the Holes were already made 
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in these Inlets, our Senses; which were Previous to the Effuviums affecting 
the seat of Knowledge; and thence; the Soul. So that your Similitude is, 
in effect, the Begging the whole Question; and can have no Force at 
all, but by our Granting it; which, I see plainly, we shall never have 
Reason to do. Rather, unless this Petitio Principii (which is tacitly involv’d 
in this parallel) be yeilded by us, or prov’d by you, it makes against your 
selves. For, by Denying all such certain Information from the Senses, 
you will be found, not to remove the Rubbish, in order to lay the Founda- 
tion; but, to stop up the Way to the laying any; and, to damm up all 
the Holes, by which the Materials could come into our Minds, where only 
such a Foundation could have been laid. At least, you see, your Explica- 
tion amounts to nothing; and, that your Similitude is lame in all its Legs, 
and has not one Sure Foot to stand on. Which will, I hope, sufficiently 
inform others, that this Way of Explicating, so mightly affected by Car- 
tesius, and his Followers, is utterly Insignificant. I shall hope too that 
this paper will light into the hands of some Readers, who are so Intelligent, 
as to discern, that this Explicative Way is taken up, to avoid the Way of 
Rigorous Proof; which is so Unfriendly to a Doctrine that wants Prin- 
ciples. 

44. Whence I should give this advise to all Aristotelians, that, when- 
ever the Cartesians would obtrude upon them their Ingenious Explica- 
tions, they would demand of them smartly, by what Grounds they know, 
or will prove to others, that what they Explicate, is TRUE; without doing 
which in the first place, no Explication ought to be admitted. It may 
serve for a kind of Currying Favour with weaker Understandings; but 
it can never improve any Intelligent Man in Solid Knowledge, nor make 
him one Jot the Wiser. 

45. After this, we came to argue that other Objection of mine, That 
First Principles, of all others, must be most Clearly and Distinctly Known; 
because they ought to be, of all others, most Knowable; there being no 
others before them, by means of which they might come to be better 
Known. Now Cartesius himself expresly confesses, that, when he found 
his First Principle, he did not yet sufficiently understand what (Ego) the 
Subject in that Principle, meant: Whence I inferr’d, that therefore, 
(Cogito ergo sum) could not be to him a First Principle. This is en- 
fore’d, because the Subject is the Principle, and most Substantial Part in 
every Proposition: And, since, in ordinary Things, when we do not well 
know what we talk of, plain Sense tells us, ’tis a Folly to talk at all; 
much more is it Disallowable in Philosophical Matters, where Exact Truth 
is aimed at; and most of all in First Principles, which must be most Self- 
evident. You seem’d to think an Obscure Knowledge of the Subject was 
sufficient. But, how an Obscure Knowledge can be either Clear, or Dis- 
tinct; much less, superlatively such: Or, how a Proposition, whose Prin- 
cipal Part is neither Clear, nor Distinct, should notwithstanding, it self, 
(as here it must,) be most Clear and Distinct, is, I believe, past any Mans 
Comprehension. 

46. However, I let your smooth Explication slide, without pressing 
my Discourse too forcibly: For, it had been something Rude, at so Civil 
a visit in my own Chamber, to push Things forward too rigorously; or, 
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to seem to affect the Victory of a Confutation. But our Friend urg’d me 
to bring some one Argument, that might decisively conclude the Point. 
It came into my Mind, (waving what I had objected elsewhere) to alledge 
against it, that a First Principle must be some One Determinate Proposi- 
tion; whereas it was evident that this Principle of yours had in it two, 
and those very different ones. For, (Cogito) is a speech that Affirms, 
which Logicians call a Proposition; and involves in it all the Three Parts 
that compleat such a Speech, being clearly the same as (Ego sum Cogi- 
tans;) as (Sum) for the same Reason, implies, (Ego sum Existens;) which 
is evidently a Proposition too, and Distinct from the other. Your answer 
was, That, notwithstanding the manner of Expression, they made, or 
amounted to but One Proposition; and signify’d no more but (Ego sum 
re Cogitans) But I reply’d, That this was the First Proposition; and 
hence I ask, What becomes of the Later, (Ego sum Existens,) since the 
Predicate (Existens) is a quite different Notion from the Predicate (Res 
Cogitans) Add, that to prove himself Existent, was the sole Scope Car- 
tesius aim’d at in laying this Principle: as appears by his words immedi- 
ately following; viz: (Nondum tamen satis intelligo quisnam sim Ego ille 
qui jam necessario sum) He does not pretend to have evine’d that he was 
Res Cogitans, but only necessarily Existent. To enforce this the more, 
I alledg’d, that the Illative Particle (Ergo) did shew plainly, that there 
were Two Propositions; of which, the One was an Antecedent; the Other, 
a Consequent. But you would not allow that (Ergo) in that place, had an 
Illative Signification; nor, as far as I could discern, any at all; for, I am 
sure, if it has any it can have no Other. I remember, you bestirr’d your 
Wit as dexterously as any Man could in such a Cause, to bring off Car- 
tesius; but ’tis beyond the Power of Wit, or Art, to do it, unless the most 
pregnant and significant Words which Rational Creatures can use, must 
for his sake, lose their Signification. Which is such an Injury to the rest 
of Mankind who would be at a strange Loss to discourse or understand 
one another, were this admitted, that it will never be allowed by other 
Philosophers, who are Dis-interested, and have not that Passionate Con- 
cern for Cartesius, as some others seem to have. I remember Mr. Le 
Grand tells us, he has spoke to some Exceptions made against this Prin- 
ciple formerly, and, perhaps, this may be one of them. But, as I could 
not light on that Book of his, so I clearly see, this Particular is so mani- 
fest, that ‘tis impossible for any Man, in such a Case as this, to answer 
to the purpose. 

47. And thus ended our Discourse; In which, if you had any Dis- 
advantage, it proceeded hence, that you would needs undertake to defend 
Cartesius’s Logick: Whereas, nothing is more evident, than that, in the far 
greatest part of his Meditations, (not to speak of some other pieces of his) 
he regarded no Rules of Logick at all; but meerly followed the Current 
of his own Ingenious Thoughts, in gliding smoothly and gentilely, from 
one thing to another, as his First Design led him, and in putting his 
Conceptions Clearly; I mean, according to the First sort of Clearness, 
mention’d above, p. 35. The Summ is this; Without Propositions, we 
cannot speak; and, without Illative Particles, we cannot make use of our 
Rationality; both which, notwithstanding, you do not seem very willingly 
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and heartily to admit. Had I been of your Party, I should have advis’d 
you to have flatly deni’d all Syllogisms, Inferences, Antecedents, Conse- 
quents; and, in a Word, all Logick, and all kind of Connexion; and then 
it had been impossible for any Man to attack you, or bring any Argument 
against you, I add, nor you any for yourselves. 

48. The Generality of Mankind (I wish I might not say, of Philoso- 
phers too) being much govern’d by Fancy, I am to expect, such a High 
Speculation as is the foregoing Discourse, will scarce find a Civil Enter- 
tainment amongst such Gentlemen. However, I hope it will not displease 
them, if, on this Occasion, I ask them some few pertinent Questions; 
leaving the Resolving then to themselves. 1. Whether there be not such 
Propositions as those I call Identical? 2. Whether Mathematicians, and 
some others, who treat of Philosophy in a Mathematical Method, have 
not propos’d such before me, and made use of them? 3. Whether such 
Propositions are not the most firmly Grounded, and the First of all others? 
4. Whether they are not Self-evident, and force the Assent of all Man- 
kind? 5. Whether we can be deceiv’d in Judging them Self-evident, as 
we may, and often are, in judging that we Clearly and Distinctly know a 
thing to be True? 6. Whether they have not an Universal Influence, 
in their Way, over all Truths, especially all Deduced Truths; since ’tis 
Demonstrable, that all the Force of Consequence is Grounded on them? 
7. Whether, all these Qualifications being shewn to be found in the Self- 
evident Knowableness of Identical Propositions, this Clearest Light, or 
Intelligibility, which so necessarily appears in them, ought not, with just 
right, entitle Them to be held the RULE by which to know all other 
Truths? Lastly, Whether this Self-evident Connexion of the Terms of a 
Proposition, found in them, which is Producible openly, be not a clear 
means to shew to others, that we do not mistake when we judge them 
Self-evident, and True; since all Mankind that sees them Produc’d, must 
think the same of them we do? And, whether, on the other side, it can 
possibly be shewn to others, that our selves do Clearly and Distinctly 
know a Thing to be True, without producing finally some Proposition 
that is Unmistakeable and Self-evident to Every Man? When they have 
duly weigh’d each of these Particulars, and the Proofs brought for them, 
I appeal from their Fancy, to their Reason, whether I have not done a 
Just and Necessary Duty to Philosophy, in endeavoring to settle the Rule 
of Truth upon so Solid and Evident a Basis; and, whether I could have 
been less Speculative in such a High Subject, as requires a deep Inspec- 
tion into the very Center of all Truth whatever, even to the resolving it 
finally and Connaturally, into Essential Truth it self? If these Considera- 
tions do not acquit me upon either Account, I cannot but think my self 
Unjustly Condemn’d; and, I hope, the whole Court of Philosophers, who 
are Impartial, and Sincere, will judge the same. 

49. To clear me from Singularity in this Uncommon Method of 
Philosophizing, I could farther alledge, that Mr Locke, in his Essay, B,4. 
ch.l, p. 4. gives us this Doctrine; that The First Act of the Mind is, to 
perceive its own Ideas; and, that One of them is not Another: that is, 
that each of them is its self only; which is an Identical Proposition.— 
That this is so Absolutely Necessary, that, without it, there could be no 
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Knowledge, no Reasoning,—no Distinct Thoughts at all. Which sufh- 
ciently expresses it to be the First Truth, or Rule of Truth, which in- 
fluences all other Truths; since, without it nothing at all could be known.— 
That a Man infallibly knows that the Ideas of White, and Round, are the 
very Ideas they are.—That this is the First Agreement, or Disagreement, 
(that is, the First Truth) the Mind perceives in its Ideas—-That Men of 
Art have, for Ready Application in all Cases, reduc’d this into those Gen- 
eral Rules, (What is, is,) etc. In all which, (as he does in divers other 
main Speculative Points) he so perfectly agrees with me, that, tho’ I 
did not proceed on my own Grounds, I need no more but these of his, to 
draw such Immediate Consequences thence, as would establish and abet 
my Thesis. Indeed, it did not lie in the Way of that very Learned Mans 
Speculation, to reflect on the Universal Influence Identical Propositions 
have over all Truths, and all Knowledges, whatever; and therefore, his 
Dis-like of them afterwards, (chap 8) can be thought to relate only to 
their apprehended Uselesness: Tho’, even there, (p. 2) he acknowledges 
an Excellent Use of them too; where he says, that (What is, is,) may 
serve sometimes, (he might have said, Always when it needed) to shew 
a Man the Absurdity he is Guilty of, when, by Circumlocution, or Am- 
biguous Terms, he would in particular Instances, deny the same Thing of 
it self; because nobody will so openly bid Defiance to Common Sense, as 
to affirm Visible and Direct Contradictions, in plain Words. To which 
Reflexion of his, if this Learned Gentleman pleases to add, That whoever 
discourses False on any Subject, does, at the same time, make that Sub- 
ject not to be what it is, or (if the Question be of some Mode) as it is; 
his Penetrative Judgment cannot but discern, that Identical Propositions 
are Equally Useful in all Questions, all Disputes, nay, all Discourses 
whatsoever, if the Way of Reducing Inferiour Truths to Them, were but 
well improv’d and cultivated. 

50. I much value your good Opinion: and, I perceived, I was in 
danger of losing it, by a hint you gave me, with a Dis-relishing Air, that 
I called Cartesius a Fanatick; which you thought very harsh. In Answer, 
I deny the charge. ’Tis one Thing to say, that, when Cartesius was 
laying his Method to Science, by denying his Senses, and devesting him- 
self of all his former Knowledges, which (as my Author expresses it) 
was no less than to Unman himself, he fell, for for some few Days, into a 
Spice of Enthusiasm; nay, was brim-full of it; and fancyed he had Visions 
and Revelations. so that he seemed Crack-brained, or to have drank a 
Cup too much; which are the very words a Cartesian, who wrote his 
Life, has given us, (p. 34, 35, 36,) And, ’tis another thing to say, he was 
habitually a Fanatick, or Enthusiast all his Life, and in every Action he 
did, or Book he writ; the Former of which can neither be deny’d with 
Truth, nor the Latter Objected with any degree of Modesty: Nor does 
it suit with the high Character I have given of him, in the preface to my 
Method, and the Encomiums I have, upon Occasion, bestowed on divers 
of his Books. I beseech you, Sir be so just, as to state my Case right. 
I was writing a METHOD TO SCIENCE, and two other Methods, 
(if, indeed, they do not fall into the same,) which looked very Extravegant, 
did lie cross my Way, which unless I removed, my whole design had been 
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spoiled, and of no Effect. I mean, that of Malbranche, which makes all 
Humane Science come by Divine Revelation: And, that of Cartesius, that 
we must deny all our Knowledge of Natural Truths, had by our Senses. 
The settling this Later method, had, confessedly, lost Cartesius his Wits, 
for some time; and therefore, I had good reason to fear, that the following 
the same Method might do a greater Mischief to others, who had not such 
strong Brains as that Great Man had; of which too, there do not want 
Instances. The former Method, advanced by Malbranche, I saw evidently, 
brought a kind of Fanaticism into Philosophy. For I believe, no Man 
doubts, but that the Genius of Fanaticks is, to overleap all Humane 
Means, and to pretend that their Light of Knowledge comes to them im- 
mediately from GOD. My fault, then, only consisted in this, that I was 
such a Friend to Truth, and to Mankind, as to endeavour (to my Power) 
to avert such mischiefs from young Students, by fore-warning them of 
what had prejudic’d others, and therefore might highly prejudice them; 
and, to confute those Ways to Science, that so directly thwarted mine, 
which, my best Judgment told me, was the True one. Now, this being a 
Task so Unavoidable to one in my Circumstances; and the Confuting 
such strange Methods being, with good Reason, judg’d by me to be so 
Beneficial to others, it cannot, without Rashness, be thought, I did this 
out of a Desire of Opposing other Learned Men, but, purely out of Duty 
to my Reader, and a just regard to my self. Yet, for pursuing this Laud- 
able and (in my Case) Necessary Intention,, I am persecuted with the 
highest Malice, by two over-zealous Cartesians; who, to uphold these Auk- 
ward and Pernicious Methods, make no Scruple to break in upon the most 
Sacred Methods of Christianity; tho’ I have done no more but cite the 
Words of their own Authors. Besides, every Candid Reader will, hence, 
easily discern, that it is not out of Pique against their Persons; but, 
purely, out of my Dislike of their Unprincipl’d and Dangerous Methods, 
that I have oppos’d them at all. Nor have I any Personal Reflexions 
upon their Morality: nor do I charge them with Impiety, but of Folly; 
which every Antagonist in Philosophical Debates is forc’d to object to his 
Adversary. 

51. But, am I the only Man, of our Moderns here in England, who 
have thought it the Interest of Philosophy, and of Truth, to oppose Mal- 
branche and Cartesius? Mr John Keyll, of Oxford; a Person of Great 
Wit, and Greater Hopes, being (as I am informed) scarce arriv’d yet at 
the Summer of his Age, has lately put forth An Examination of Dr Bur- 
net’s Theory of the Earth: where, after he had, in his Introduction dis- 
cover’d the Fopperies of Divers of the Antient Philosophers; and of three 
of our Moderns, Spinoza, Dr. More, and Mr. Hobbs, not much less Ridicu- 
lous than the former; he lays open that superlatively absurd Opinion of 
Malbranche, which I noted above. He gives us a Summary, and Parallel 
Consequences of his Doctrine in that Particular; which is, That we see 
not the Things themselves, but only their Ideas, which the Soul sees in 
God:—And, that there is no possibility of seeing any Bodies, except in 
that being, (God) which contains them after an Intelligible Manner.— 
Bodies, therefore, and their Properties, are (only) seen in God; so that 
(says he) a man who reads this Book does not really see the Book it self, 
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but the Idea of it, which is in God. Which he deservedly characters, to 
be Unintelligible Jargon, and a Solid piece of Nonsense. He exposes that 
equally-senseless Opinion, that Bodies, of their own Nature, are neither 
heard, seen, smelt, nor tasted; and, that when, for Example, we Taste 
anything, the Body tasted cannot produce any Savour in us; but God Al- 
mighty Takes that Occasion, to stir up that Sensation in us, to which the 
Body does not really concurr. So that Mankind has, it seems, quite lost 
its Animality; at least, that we are not Naturally Sensitive Creatures, 
but only Supernaturally; or, by God’s Immediate Power making us such, 
every time we are to use our Senses. He proceeds According to him, it is 
impossible for any Man to move his own Arm; but when he is Willing 
to move it, God takes it, and moves it up and down, as the Man Wills. Ifa 
Rebellious Son, or Subject, murther his Father, or his Prince, by stabbing 
him, the Man himself does not thrust the Ponyard into his Father's or 
Prince’s Breast, But God Almighty does it, without any other Concur- 
rence of the Man, but his WILL. It seems, our Laws are very Unjust; 
which do not Hang Men for meerly Intending, or Willing; but for Overt- 
Acts; in which the Man himself has no hand at all; they being, all of 
them, entirely of GOD’S doing. Whence we see, that, with the Cartes- 
ians, such Doctrine as this has no Impiety in it at all against God: It 
comes from Them, and so ’tis all Sacred. He proceeds, and Affirms that 
no Second Causes Act: So that no body, tho’ mov'd with never so great a 
Velocity against another, can be able to drive that other before it, or 
move it in the least, but GOD TAKES THAT OCCASION, to put into 
Motion. At this. rate, one need not fear his Head-piece, tho’ a Bomb 
were falling upon it, with all the force that Powder can give it; for, it 
would not so much as break his Skull, or singe his Hair, if God did not 
take that Occasion to do it—the most Naturall Agents, with him, are not 
so much as Inustruments, but only Occasions of what is produc’d by 
them; So that a Man might freely pass through the Fire, or jump down a 
Precipice, without any Harm, if GOD Almighty did not take that OC- 
CASION to burn him, or dash out his Brains. 

52. Coming to Cartesius, whom he calls the Great Master and De- 
liverer of the Philosophers, from the Tyranny of Aristotle;—and the First 
World-Maker of our Century, he lays the blame at his door, of all this 
presumptuous Pride of his Followers, and their Fantastick Philosophy; 
and animadverts severally upon divers of his old Placita: As, that there 
is always the same Quantity of Motion in the World. So that, if all the 
Men and Animals in the World were Moving, which most part of them 
can do when they please; yet, still there would be no more Motion in 
the World, than there is in the Night-time, when they are at Rest; and, 
what Motion they had when they were Moving, must be communicated to 
the Afther, when they are at rest. And, wheras Cartesius’s Skill in 
Geometry gave those Contrivences of his Witty Fancy all their Credit, 
this Author assures us, p. 15, that, from the beginning to the End of his 
Principles, there is not one Demonstration drawn from Geometry; or, 
indeed, any Demonstration at all, except every Thing illustrated by a 
Figure be a Demonstration; for, then, indeed, there may be enow of such 
Demonstrations produced in his Philosophical Works. Now, in Case 
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this be so, then, it seems, Explications by Figures do serve Cartesius, 
and his Followers, for Demonstrations in Geometry, as well as Explica- 
tions by Words serve them for Demonstrations, or Proofs, in other Sci- 
ences.—He adds, that, His great fault was, that he made no Use at all of 
Geometry in Philosophy.—Nay, that His whole System was but one con- 
tinual Blunder, upon account of his negligence in that Point—That Galileo 
and Kepler have by the help of Geometry, discover’d Physical Truths, 
more worth than all Cartesius’s Volumes of Philosophy. He confutes his 
Vortices, by Mr Newton’s Principles; who shews it impossible, upon many 
Accounts, that the Earth, and other Planets, should move in a Vortex. 
With which most Consummate Geometrician, I believe, none of the Car- 
tesians will be willing, or able, to grapple, or contend. And, were Cartesius 
now alive, perhaps he would have as much admired Him, as Himself, in 
his Life-time, was admir’d by others. He subjoins, that, His Notion of 
a Vortex being ruin’d, the whole Cartesian System must of necessity fall 
to the Ground: And, that World, whose Origination he pretended to have 
deduced from Mechanical Principles, must be a wild Chimera of his own 
Imagination. He affirms, that Cartesius’s Discourse about the Motion of 
the Moon, is so notoriously False, that there is no Almanack-maker, but 
can demonstrate the contrary. Farther, That the Cartesians pretend to 
give a True Account of all the Phaenomena in Nature; whilst they under- 
stand so very little, that they have not given us an Explication of any 
one thing:—And that Cartesius has blundered so much in the easiest, and 
most abstract things in Nature, that of the Seven Rules he has given of 
the Laws of Motion, there is but One of them True. Lastly, He affirms, 
that Cartesius’s Fancy of making a World by Mechanical Principles,— 
has given the Ignorant Athesists (for, so are, says he, most of that Per- 
suasion) some plausible Pretences for their Incredulity, without any real 
Ground. Where the Parenthesis lays such a Blemish on the Greater part 
of the Followers of Cartesius, and on his Doctrine, as occasioning it; 
that, as I have charitably endeavored, in divers places, to wipe off that 
Aspersion, and have taken their part, so, I am sorry to see now, that ’tis 
beyond my power to do it. I must own, that there have been many 
Vertuous Persons, Cartesians; but I am not so well vers’d in their Cata- 
logue, as to know, whether they, or the Atheists of that Persuasion, do 
make the Major Part. These are his present Objections against Des 
Cartes; and, by what I have read of this Learned Author, I know no Man 
more likely to make good what he has charged upon him, than he is. 

53. You see, Sir, how much it behoves the Cartesians to look to their 
hits, if they have any; and, to arm themselves against such brisk Attacks, 
tending to the Overthrow of all their Hypothesis by way of Geometry; 
which I have attempted to do by way of Logical, Physical, and Meta- 
physical Principles. For, if this Opposition to Cartesius, by Geometrical 
Arguments, should come to be a Confutation; then, since Mr Le Grand 
tells us, his Physicks is but a Part of the Mathematicks, his Credit, as a 
Philosopher, will sink utterly; as I am inform’d, the Esteem of his Doc- 
trine does, by large degrees, in both the Universities; or rather, it is quite 
vanish’d out of one of them already. 

54. For my part, let them come off with the Geometricians as well 
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as they can, I will not give them much Trouble; but, do sincerely de- 
clare, that if they can bring any one Evident Principle, either in Logick, 
Physicks or Metaphysicks, which they will vouch to have the Nature 
of a Principle in it; and prove that it abets any Point of their Doctrine, 
as ’tis distinguished from ours, I will cross the Cudgels for the next 
Comer, and promise, never to oppose them more. Fairer Offer was never 
made; nor any Method ever propos’d, that shews a greater Sincerity of 
the Proposer in pursuing Truth, nor that can be more Decisive of a 
Philosophical Contest, in which half a Sheet of Paper will do the Busi- 
ness, as well as whole Volumes. You see, Sir, I allow my Adversaries a 
large Field; out of which they may please to pick and cull what they like 
best, or judge they can best prove. If they know of any thing that grows 
there, which will bear the Test, and can approve it self by Principles, 
to be Evident Truth, they have free Liberty, and a Fair Occasion to do 
Right to themselves, and oblige the World: and, withall, they will do me 
an Especial Favour, (for which I shall not be Ungrateful,) in making me, 
by their Confutation, see a Truth I never knew before. This very Com- 
pendious Method, I say, will shorten Disputes, avoid all shew of Wrang- 
ling, which is grateful to no man; and, fially conclude the whole Cause. 
Or, if this does not please them; and, that it agrees not with their Genius 
to stand bringing Evident Proofs; then, let them but meerly name, or 
put down Categorically, any one Principle of theirs, which they judge to 
be the Strongest, and most Evident, of any they have; and, which they 
will vouch to be Influential upon the Cartesian Doctrine; and I will un- 
dertake to Demonstrate, that either it is no Principle, or, that it has no 
force to Prove any Point of their Doctrine, nor has any Influence upon 
it at all. In case this Rational Proposal (which, if both Parties do can- 
didly seek Truth, ought rather to be called an Overture of Peace, than 
a Challenge) be as friendly Accepted as it is meant, it must need draw 
upon us both the Eyes of all Learned Men who are Lovers of Truth, and 
are weary of long Disputes especially, if they be concern’d to know 
whether the so much fam’d Philosophy of Cartesius be Solidly Principl’d, 
or only Extravagantly Witty: And, their Expectation will be strangely 
rais’d, to see what will be the Issue of a Controversie thus closely man- 
ag’d; our Philosophical Combat being, by this means brought to the Last 
Trial, and a Final Decision by Principles, which are the Arma Decretoria 
of Truth. For, if it shall hap to appear that Cartesius’s Doctrine has 
not so much as any One Principle, which is truly such, their Cause will 
be quite lost, past hopes of Recovery: But, if it subsists by Principles, then 
I must make them Satisfaction, by acknowledging publickly, that I have 
foolishly over-ween’d, and take the shame to my self, for my Rash Pre- 
sumption. We may confine our selves (as I said) to half a sheet of Paper: 
All shall be transacted by pure Dint of Reason; and, he that uses the least 
Uncivil Word to his Adversary, and falls into Passion, shall be held to 
have lost his Cause, and to be reduc’d to a Nonplus. Every Man, ac- 
quainted with Humane Affairs, knows that, in some Cases (Responsum 
non dictum) may be a sufficient Plea to justifie one who is to vindicate 
his Christian Credit, unjustly attack’d, without any Provocation given to 
his Opposer. It happens too, often times, that a Man cannot clear him- 
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self fully of those Blemishes with which he is aspers’d, but by laying 
them at the door of the Injurious Affronter; whose Faults, if they be 
Great Ones, cannot be so much as Nam’d but the Words which express 
them must needs sound harshly. Retorted Language, in such a Case, is 
only the Rebound of the Aggressor’s Violent Strokes, upon himself; and 
are not thrown at him, but only Reverberated from an Object incapable to 
receive their Impression. But, especially, such a Replier is Excusable, 
when he observes such a Temper and Measure, that he imputes no Impiety 
or Ir-religion to his Adversary; but rather, charitably excuses him from 
any such high crimes, even tho’ he had causlesly, and uncharitably, im- 
puted the same to himself; which (as I hope every Man will observe) 
is the Distinguishing Character between Mr. Le Grand’s Aggressive, and 
my Defensive. Nothwithstanding, however such a Carriage against an 
Assaulter may, in Prudence, seem sometimes unavoidable; yet, certainly, 
it is, in it self, neither Edifying to good Christians, Instructive to the 
Learned, nor Profitable to the Readers. Therefore, to avoid it for the 
future, and to clear Truth, which ought to be our only Care, I have thought 
fit to make this Fairest and Civillest Overture. If it be accepted neither 
Party, in case they do seek Truth, can be justly displeased. But if it be 
refus’d, and that my Opposers resolve to pursue their former Rude Meth- 
od, I shall hope that all wise and good Men will hold me Excus’d, (I 
dare say, your self will) if I decline the Ungrateful Task of Reciprocating 
the Saw of Contention; but let them still wrangle on contentedly to them- 
selves, and apply my Thoughts to better Things. 

55. It remains, Worthy Sir, that I beg your Pardon for Publishing 
this Paper, without acquainting you first with my Design. But, since you 
are not nam’d in it, it need not concern you in the least, unless you please 
your self. Besides, I have discours’d with other Cartesians, of your Pro- 
fession, upon the same Subject; and, added, for their sakes, some Pas- 
sages, which, otherwise, had not needed: So that it cannot Particularize 
you, in the least. And, since this Paper has no other Tendency, but to 
clear Truth, I have reason to presume, that your Candour would not have 
been displeas’d at it. I intreat you to do me that Justice in your Thoughts, 
as not to interpret this Address, by way of Letter, to be a kind of Chal- 
lenge, or Provocation. I am too well acquainted with the Study and 
Practise, in which you are so Laudably and Successfully employ’d, to 
think it can allow you any Leasure for an Avocation so Impertinent to 
your Proper and precise Business. I hope my (Idea Cartesianae Ex- 
pensae) may give you Satisfaction in divers other Points. But, I must 
bespeak your Pardon, while you peruse it, for the many Errata. It hap- 
pend’d, that the Compositor understood no Latin; and (besides other 
Faults) in two or three places, he hapt to put in what I had blotted out 
in amending my Copy; and, my Circumstances were such, that I could 
not always be in Town, to correct the Press, I am, 


Honoured SIR, 


Your Sincere Friend, 
and Humble Servant, 
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Date 


Verses contributed to Cambridge University Collection of Poems re- 


uncertain lating to the return of Chas. II from Scotland in 1641. 


London 
1653 


Paris 
1655 
1657 


1657 


1660 
1661 


1661 


1661 


1661 


1664 


1665 


To Str Kenelme Digby upon his two incomparable Treatises of Phi- 
losophy. 

Schism Dis-arnvd of the Defensive Weapons lent it by Dr. Hammond 
and the Bishop of Derry. 

Schism Dispatcht or a Rejoinder to the Replies of Dr. Hammond and 
the Ld. of Derry. 

[No Excuse for Schism is credited by Dodd to Sergeant as another 
work against Hammond. ] 

A Vindication of the Doctrine contained in Pope Benedict XIIth’s 
Bull, and in the General Council of Florence, under Eugenius the 
III, concerning the State of Departed Souls. 

An Encychcal Epistle of the Dean and Chapter. 


Manifest in Vindication of the Dean and Chapter against Dr. George 
Leyburne. 

Reflections upon the Oath of Supremacy and Allegiance. A Dis- 
course proposing considerations why and how the Oath of Supremacy 
may lawfully and without scandal to any be taken. 

Statera Appensa quoad salutis assequendae facilitatem. (FElicited by 
Thos. White’s Staturae ‘Equilibrium (1661), who followed with his 
Apologia.) 

Preface to Tradidi Vobis or The Traditionary Conveyance of Faith 
Cleer'd, in the Rational Way, against the Eixceptions of a Learned 
opponent. (Which is an account of the controversy between John 
Belson and Dr. Hammond.) Sergeant says in the preface that he has 
published this account “without the Author’s consents.” 


An Answer to Mr. Whitby’s ‘Romish Doctrines not from the Be- 
ginning.’ 

An Answer to Mr. Stillingfleet’s book, intituled: A Rational Ac- 
count of the Grounds of Protestant Religion. 


64 


1665 


1665. 
1665 


1665? 
1666? 
1666 


1666 
Paris 


1671 
1671 
1671 


1672 
1673 
1674 


1677 
1678 
1678 
1678 
1679 
1681 


1687 


London 
1687 
1687 
1688 
1688 
1688 


JOHN SERGEANT 


Sure-Footing in Christianity, or Rational Discourses on the Rule of 
Faith. (This was answered by Geo. Hughes, M. Casaubon, Dr. W. 
Falkner, Archbishop Tillotson, Whitby, Ely, Stillingfleet. It was on 
the basis of the doctrines in this book that Archbishop Talbot sub- 
sequently sought to prove the charges of heterodoxy against Sergeant. 
The book is probably his most important piece of theological writing.) 


A Discovery of the Groundlessness and Insincerity of my Lord of 
Down’s Dissuasive. (4th Appendix to Sure Footing.) 


A Letter from the Author of Sure-Footing to his Answerer. (An- 
swer to Tillotson.) 


Let Common Reason be Judge. (On the use of holy images.) 
Sober Advice to Mr. Gutaker. 
The Solid Grounds of the Roman Catholic Faith. 


A Letter of Thanks from the Author of Sure-Footing to his An- 
swerer, Mr. J. T. 


Faith Vindicated from Possibility of Falsehood. 

The Method to arrive at Satisfaction in Religion. 

Reason against Raillery: (Answer to Dr. Tillotson’s Preface against 
es) 

Edited and enlarged Devotions, a work by his lately deceased friend 
John Austin and originally published in 1668. 


Errour non-plust: or Dr. Stillingfleet shown to be The Man of no 
Principles. 


Methodus Compendiosa qua pervestigatur ct certo tnvenitur Fides 
Christiana. 


Clypeus Septemplex. 

Vindiciae Joan Sergeant: Tribunalibus Romano et Parisiensi. 
A Letter to Mr. Mettam. 

Of Devotion. 

Disclaimer of antecedent acquaintance with Oates Plot. 


The Informations of John Sergeant and David Maurice, relating to 
the Popish Plot. Delivered to the House of Commons on March 26, 
1681. 


A Letter to the D(ean) of P. (St. Paul’s,—i. e., to Dr. Stillingfleet) 
in Answer to the arguing part of his first letter to Mr. G (odden). 


A Second Catholic Letter. 
A Third Catholic Letter. 
The Fourth Catholic Letter. 
The Fifth Catholic Letter. 


The Sixth Catholic Letter. 
(The above letters deal with the controversy with Dr. Stillingfleet.) 


1688 


1688 
1696 


London 
1698 


1698 
London 


1698 


1698 


1699 


1700 
London 
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Twenty-one Conclusions further demonstrating the Schism of the 
Church of England formerly offered to Confutation of Dr. Hammond 
and Bishop Bramhall. 


A Second Answer by Sergeant to Tillotson’s “Rule of Faith.” 
The Method to Science. 


Solid Philosophy Asserted against the Fancies of the Ideists; or the 
Method to Science further illustrated, With Reflexions on Mr. Locke’s 
“Essay concerning Human Understanding.” (This elicited A Dia- 
logue between Mr. Merryman and Dr. Chymist concerning J. Ser- 
geant’s paradoxes in his new Method to Science and his Solid Phi- 
losophy, by T. W.) 


Ideae Cartesianae ad Lydium veritatis lapidem (Terminorum scilicet 
connextonem) expensae: ubi dissertatio—A. Le Grand De ratione 
cognoscendi, ac appendix ejusdem. De Formali Mutatione, principiis 
esse destitutae, uno primis intellectus principiis oppositae demon- 
stratur. 


A Letter to our worthy Brethern of the New Institute. (This was 
called forth by the publication of the ‘Constitutioners’ Clericorum 
Saecularium and gave the death-blow to “The Institute’ which was 
dissolved in 1702.) 


Non Ultra: or a Letter to a Learned Cartesian: Settling the Rule of 
Truth and First Principles, Upon their Deepest Grounds. 


Raillery defeated by Calm Reason: or the new Cartesian method of 
arguing and answering Exposed. (Here he gives an account of the 
whole proceedings in relation to Archbishop Talbot’s charges against 
him.) 

Transnatural Philosophy, or Metaphysicks: demonstrating the Es- 
sences and Operations of all Beings whatever, which gives the Prin- 
ciples to all other Sciences. (A second edition of this work appeared 


in 1706.) 


1700 


A Catalogue of the several Treatises written by J. S. (Republished 
by John Kirk in 1806 as The Literary Life of the Reverend John 
Sergeant.) 

Of Good Intentions. (The dates of this and the following work are 
uncertain. ) 

The Spiritual Director. 
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